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THE REAL MEANING OF LOYALTY 


If you told a man with real blood in his veins that he is not loyal to 
his country or suggested that his country is unworthy of the degree of 
loyalty he displays a fight is pretty sure to follow, for this is an insult few 
men will allow to pass unnoticed and unavenged, 


What is true concerning one’s country should be equally true of the 
person or company for whom one is working, It is difficult to imagine 
H anything more inconsistent than for a man or woman to work for a com- 
pany to whom they do not, by their daily attitude and practice, give 
undivided fidelity. 


Our Company has developed into one of the greatest benefactors in 
the Central Americas. It has furnished the link in the chain that connects 
the Central American States with the United States and Great Britain, 
and this tremendous work is still in its infancy. To insure its growth 
and longevity it is necessary for all of us to get together and work 
shoulder to shoulder with unfailing loyalty, where our President leads. 


In every company’s policy there is a lesson for each individual to think 
over and appropriate as an example to be emulated. Our great lesson is 
to pull together. 


When, for any reason, a company becomes divided into factions, its 
strength is gone, for divided efforts result only in the tearing down of 
company interests. Recovery follows when the great majority realizes 
that the business of building up is more profitable even when viewed from 
a purely selfish standpoint. 


This particular Company has_a great work to do and the employees 
who call this Company “our Company” need but to look around to count » 
the advantages that are evident. There is no reason why the Company 
should not continue to be prosperous, and it will be prosperous in just 
such proportion as we, as individuals, make it so by pulling together, by 
standing by our superiors, by stopping the everlasting “knocking,” by look- 
ing on the bright side of things, by doing our duty, and, if we are fortu- 
nate, by being allowed to help the other fellow. Then there can be only 
one answer—Success for the Company and Success for ourselves! 
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OO many workers, some of them in high places, are held back because 

they loaf their days away. Instead of leaping at their work in the 
morning and getting it out of the way they say, ‘There isn’t much to be 
done this morning, so I don’t have to hurry.” Unconsciously they fix 
things, so that their small amount of work lasts them all day. At four 
o’clock when théy might have leisure and a clear conscience, they will go 
at the job of cleaning off their desks with speed that would have been 
commendable had it been displayed in the morning. They belong to the 
“Put-It-Off-Brigade.” Loafing can be justified only when one’s desk is 
clean. —Tom Drier in Forbes 
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Victor M. Cutter, President of the United Fruit Company 
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“A BIG HUMAN FELLOW NAMED CUTTER” 


By Bruce Barton 
(Reprinted through the courtesy of the “American Magazine”) 


In the matter of hobbies the world 
offers a wide variety for individual 
choice. You may specialize in stamps ; 
you may track antique tables to their 
dusty lairs; you may chase butterflies, 
or you may become a magazine writer 
and collect presidents of big indus- 
tries. The latter hobby is at least as 
profitable as the others and, I think, 
even more exciting; for every inter- 
view with a president is an adventure 
into a new, uncharted land. 

Here he sits, in a commonplace of- 
fice behind a flat-top desk—a man 
with a head and a chest and a couple 
of arms and legs, the standard equip- 
ment with which nature outfits us all; 
yet somehow he has managed to lift 
himself into the leadership of ten 
thousand or fifty thousand or a hun- 
dred thousand people. And the ad- 
venture consists in trying to find out 
How and Why. 

You put forward your questions 
like scouting parties, and wait eagerly 
to see what reports they bring back. 
People come in with matters to be de- 
cided, the telephone rings, he is calm 
or restless, vigorous-looking or tired, 
he is well dressed ‘or carelessly 
dressed, quick to answer or deliberate, 
he tells a joke and laughs when you 
try one on him, or he stiffens to indi- 
cate that he has no time for trivial 
things; he seems harassed with the 
pressure of his duties, or his desk is 
clear, and he chats as comfortably as 
though he had nothing else in the 
world to do. You listen and watch, 
and after a while you say, “I know 
this man now; I will introduce him to 
the folks who read the magazine.” 
You go home and write a piece. 


The magazine prints it, and you go 
your way. For better or worse, you 
have done your trick; you have added 
to your collection another big-industry 
president. 

The past few years have furnished 
good hunting to us president-collec- 
tors, for big business is just now en- 
tering its second generation. The in- 
dustries which are so powerful that 
they seem to have been here always 
are, as a matter of fact, only from 
twenty-five to fifty years old. Within 
the past three or four years dozens 
of them have lost their pioneer leaders 
by death or retirement, and a whole 
new crop of presidents has sprung up. 

Consider a few: A big-boned, boy- 
ish chap named Teagle sits in the place 
where John D. Rockefeller used to sit. 
Teagle is still in his early forties, and 
you need only a glimpse of him to 
know why he pushed up through. 

In the nation’s biggest bank is 
Charles E. Mitchell, also in his forties. 
When he was manager of a difficult 
department of the Western Electric 
Company he called a meeting of dis- 
trict sales managers, and proposed a 
plan which would mean more profit 
for the company but much more work 
for them. Unitedly they protested 
that the idea was impossible—unitedly, 
that is, with one exception. One man, 
the St. Louis manager, said, “It’s all 
right with me; we will sell it in St. 
Louis.” That man, about Mitchell’s 
own age, is Gerard Swope, and in the 
same year that Mitchell became presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, he be- 
came president of the General Elec- 
tric Company. 
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Percy Johnston, of the Chemical 
Bank; Arthur Loasby, of the Equita- 
ble Trust; Walter Gifford, of the 
Telephone Company ; Alfred Sloan, of 
General Motors—all in their forties, 
all tremendous workers, yet as demo- 
cratic and likable a lot of men as ever 
walked in shoes. What I really need 
in my collection are examples of the 
following : 

1 A conceited president. Has any- 
body heard of a representative of this 
new generation of corporation leaders 
who is overbearing or discourteous, 
or thinks he knows it all? 

2 A _ president who got there 
through pull, and stayed. I have 
known two who got there; but one is 
out already and the other is on the 
skids. 

The forties seem to be the favorite 
decade; which means that this new 
group of leaders is likely to be in the 
public eye for a good many years, and 
hence are the more worth knowing. 
This particular article is to introduce 
the president of the company which 
cultivates more acres than any other 
in the world, operates the finest fleet 
of American steamships privately 
owned, does business in ten countries, 
and produces sixty per cent of all the 
bananas there are! 

The Directors of the United 
Fruit Company take pleasure in 
announcing that Victor M. Cut- 
ter, Vice-President, has been 
elected President of the Company. 
This was the notice which went to 

the newspapers of Boston on October 
1, 1924. “Who is Cutter?” the papers 
demanded and, looking in their infor- 


mation files, they found no photo- — 


graph, and not a single line on which 
to build their stories. But the sixty 
thousand people who are the United 
Fruit Company needed no informa- 


tion; they knew Cutter, had known 
him for years. And from Mexico to 


Panama there was rejoicing that 
night. 

Let us go back now to the begin- 
ning, which is bananas, and to 
Andrew W. Preston and Minor C. 
Keith. 


Keith and Preston are—or were, 
for Preston is dead—two of the great 
figures in the history of American 
business. They formed one of those 
rare partnerships in which each mem- 
ber complements the other, and the 
union is able to achieve results more 
than twice as far-reaching as the in- 
dividuals could possibly have wrought 
alone. 

It is necessary to say something of 
these two pioneers because they laid 
the foundations on which Victor Cut- 
ter builds. Keith was born in Brook- 
lyn; started work in a men’s furnish- 
ing store on Broadway at sixteen, 
earning three dollars a week; decided, 
after six months, that he didn’t want 
to sell collars and socks, and moved 
on into the lumber business. The 
first year he made $3,000, which took 
him to Texas and bought him some 
cattle. Long before he was .old 
enough to vote he was the owner of 
4,000 cattle and 2,000 pigs, and was 
holding his own against the maraud- 
ing bands of the frontier. 

Even this did not satisfy his vigor- 
ous ambition. A brother was in 
Costa Rica attempting to build a rail- 
road. He wrote young Minor Keith, 
saying, “You can make more money 
here in three years than you can make 
in Texas all the rest of your life.” 
He did not mention malaria, mosqui- 
toes, snakes, swamps and _ scorpions, 
and if he had it would have made no 
difference. The thrill of the unknown 
and the difficult is in the blood of the 
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Keiths. Minor. sold his cattle and 
went. 

Before his brother’s projected rail- 
road could be started, it was neces- 
sary to complete the surveys, which 
meant that Minor must tramp the 
pathless coast for a hundred miles, 
through woods and_reptile-infested 
swamps. The Costa Ricans had a say- 
ing about that particular strip of coast, 
that the man who traverses it once is 
a hero, but the man who travels it 
twice is a fool. Minor made the jour- 
ney, the survey was finished and the 
work—and the troubles—began. 

The next few chapters in his life 
contained more adventures than any 
fiction writer would dare include in a 
novel. The native laborers, who knew 
the perils too well, refused to have 
anything to do with the work. Keith 
went to New Orleans, chartered a 
schooner, filled it with the toughest 
denizens of the docks, and set sail. 

The trip was hardly begun before a 
mutiny broke forth. Keith drew his 
revolvers, whipped the crew into line, 
and delivered his tough human cargo 
at the job. The Government ran out 
of money and could not pay for the 
work. Fever struck down the labor- 
ers. Everything that could happen 
did happen, and still the two brothers 
pushed on. Building railroads, and 
cultivating bananas as a side line, 
Minor never lost his faith in Central 
America nor his dream of its develop- 
ment. 

While Keith was fighting for a foot- 
hold in Central America, Andrew 
Preston, a New England lad, was 
making his start as a dealer in vege- 
tables and fruits in Boston. It was 
in 1870 that Captain Lorenzo D. 
Baker, owner of a light schooner, took 
a contract to convey a party of gold 
miners three hundred miles up the 


Orinoco River in Venezuela. On his 
way back the doughty captain stopped 
at Jamaica and looked about him for a 
return cargo. Times were bad and 
freights scarce, and somebody per- 
suaded the captain to load up with 
bunches of bananas, with which he 
presently arrived in Boston, where 
people liked the strange new fruit, and 
asked for more. 

It was not long before alert young 
Andrew Preston saw, tasted, and 
jumped to the conclusion that here 
was a chance for a big business. 
With a few associates, who risked a 
thousand dollars apiece, he organized 
the New England Fruit Company. 

So we have the principal characters 
in the first act of the drama: Keith, 
ardent, far-seeing, courageous almost 
to a fault; Preston, capable, wise in 
figures, testing the ground always be- 
fore letting his full weight go—it was 
a stroke of fortune that the bananas 
grown by the one passed into the 
hands of the other, for they made a 
wonderful team. Keith stayed most 
of his time in Central America, buy- 
ing land, planting trees, clearing for- 
ests, building railroads; Preston, in 
Boston, saw that the operations re- 
sulted in a profit. 

To his desk in Boston on April 19, 
1904, there came a letter bearing the 
address of the secretary of the busi- 
ness school of Dartmouth College. It 
is so interesting, in view of later de- 
velopments, that it deserves to be 
quoted in full: 

April 13, 1904 
Mr. Andrew W. Preston, President, 
United Fruit Company, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to inquire in the interest of 
one of our students, who was gradu- 
ated from the Tuck School the last of 
this month, whether the United Fruit 
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Company may have open a position 
for which he might apply. 

This young man, Mr. Victor M. 
Cutter, was graduated from Dart- 
mouth. College last June, and has 
spent the past year in the Tuck School. 
In his Tuck School work he has em- 
phasized preparation for Spanish- 
American trade, having devoted most 
of his attention to the commercial 
geography of the West Indies and 
South America, and to commercial 
Spanish. He reads German, reads 
and speaks French with moderate flu- 
ency, and has a reading knowledge of 
commercial Spanish, and the founda- 
tion for acquiring the speech in short 
order when placed in the suitable sur- 
roundings. 

He is an unusual man in that, in 
Speaking of his characteristics, no res- 
ervations have to be made. 1 should 
like to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

He is an exceptional student, having 
been graduated from the college with 
honors, 


He is an indefatigable worker, put- 
ting all his energy into whatever he 
undertakes. He is a man of absolute 
integrity and of unlimited trustworthi- 
ness. 

He is a man of resource, having 
earned his way through college. 

He has had opportunities for show- 
ing, to a greater degree than is usual 
with men just leaving college, his 
capacity for business life. His father 
is a market gardener of Lowell; the 
son has for the past four years been 
granted occasional leave of absence 
from the college that he might aid his 
father in that business. I happen to 
have learned that this aid has been of 
a most substantial sort, and that the 
son has shown the capacity for taking 
responsibility. In another way he has 


shown that he possesses strongly cer- 
tain qualities necessary for business 
success: Two years ago he was 
placed in charge of our most unruly 
dormitory ; by a combination of firm- 
ness, tact, and patience, he has brought 
order out of chaos, and has won there- 
by the admiration of the college ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Cutter is modest and rational 
in his expectations. He does not ex- 
pect, because he is a college man, that 
he will start anywhere else than near 
the bottom. What he hopes for is the 
opportunity for promotion if he 
makes good. He is a man who will 
make good. 

I take the liberty of inquiring, 
therefore, whether in its wide field the 
United Fruit Company may not have 
an opening for a young man of his 
promise. 

Trusting you will pardon this inter- 
ruption, I wish to remain 

Very respectfully, 
H. S. Person, 
Acting Secretary 

Mr. Preston passed the letter to his 
assistant, P. K. Reynolds, with the re- 
mark that they ought to take a look at 
a man who sounded as good as all 
that; and a day or two later Cutter 
walked into the office. He was some- 
thing to look at indeed—more than 
six feet of bone and brawn, with a 
back that could carry a barrel of flour, 
and the strong, tanned hands of a 
farmer boy. Reynolds sat him down, 
and soon had his simple story. He 
was, as the letter stated, the son of a 
market gardener. There had never 
been any extra money in the home; 
but there were a few good books, and 
the right kind of ideals. 

He had worked always, driving the 
market wagon to town, and so learn- 
ing the ways of selling at a profit, tu- 
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toring at Dartmouth and_ turning 
every other honest trick to meet ex- 
penses. 

It had been a hard pull, and there 
was always the temptation to leave the 
course midway and take a job; but he 
went through, and more, adding an 
extra year in order to know something 
about accounting, and to study the 
language and the geography of the 
American tropics. He had made up 
his mind to work for the United Fruit 
Company and—his square jaw set 
when he said it—here he was to get 
the job! 

There were no college men in the 
Company in those days. They were, 
in fact, much scarcer in all businesses 
than today, and there was some preju- 
dice against them. For selling bonds 
and manning banks, and other clean 
and not too arduous tasks they were 
conceded a certain fitness; but how 
would they stand mosquitoes, and’ hot 
nights, and the loneliness of far away? 

Nobody had tried them, and so Rey- 
nolds proceeded to give Cutter a brief 
course in the horrors of the tropics. 
Everybody who went down there was 
sure to get malaria, and probably yel- 
low fever, he said. (This was a fact, 
for it was not yet known that the mos- 
quito was the germ carrier, and there 
were no window screens. ) 

During the first years of toil on 
banana farms one must expect to cut 
himself off from association with peo- 
ple of his own kind. His only imme- 
diate associates would be negroes and 
the laboring class of Central America. 
He must expect to sleep on swampy 
land, to make long, lonesome jour- 
neys, to be bitten and attacked, and 
generally uncomfortable. 

Cutter listened, his jaw getting 
firmer all the while. 

“T brought my stuff down with 
me,” he said, when the lecture was 
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There was no answer but to give 
him a ticket, and on the next boat he 
sailed. 

His official title was Timekeeper of 
the Buffalo Farm, Zent District, and 
his boss was a gentleman who thought 
that college boys were all right in 
their place, but that their place was 
not in Costa Rica. 

Compared with the marvelous prop- 
erties of the Company today the 
farm was a crude affair indeed. For 
the peon and negro workers there 
were a few thatched roof huts, with 
split bamboo sides, sealed with mud, 
each with its lean-to mud kitchen and 
its mud stove. The house of the over- 
seer and his timekeeper was little bet- 
ter. It had two rooms, with rickety 
front porch where meals were served ; 
no screening and no real protection 
from the days and nights of rain. 


Since there were never enough 
horses to go around, most of the work 
was done on foot. Cutter tramped 
from five o’clock in the morning until 
it was too dark to tramp any more, 
mile after mile, in soaking boots that 
never had a chance to dry. He 
mended saddles, repaired bridges, cut 
bananas, cleared up the brush after 
the storms that were forever mussing 
things, and cooked his own meals 
when the cook left without notice. 


At night there were the accounts to 
keep, and, just to give variety to the 
program and prevent the danger of 
too much sleep, the laborers squabbled 
in the early morning hours, and the 
mules took colic and called frightfully 
for help. It was a gay, bright life for 
a kid only a month removed from the 
comforts of a college campus. Cutter 
smiled through it all, got malaria and 
went to the hospital, came back, got 1 
again, and came back again. 
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his overseer’s house, which was uccupied by Mr. Cutter in 1904-1905, contained but two rooms, 


had no bath and was unscreened. 


And at the end of six months, when 
it was evident that he couldn’t be 
made to quit, there was nothing to do 
but promote him. He was made over- 
seer of a farm in the same district, an 
old farm which badly needed what 
later came to be known as the “Cutter 
tuning up.” 

The new job gave him a chance to 
use everything that he had learned on 
the Buffalo Karm, plus some ideas of 
his own. He made new and _ better 
maps;-he installed the first aerial 
tramways for carrying bananas; he 
made it a point to know more about 
the life and psychology of the labor- 
ers than anybody had known before. 
He set aside a little patch of land for 
experiments in the better cultivation 


The figure in the foreground of the picture is Mr. Cutter. 


of bananas. Work like that cannot be 
hidden. 

Cutter was moved up to the super- 
intendency of the Zent Division, a 
dozen big farms with fifty white em- 
ployees, and hundreds of negroes and 
Costa Rica laborers. It was a king- 
dom and he, a youngster of twenty- 
four, had power to do pretty nearly 
anything, provided only the district 
prospered, and the workers were sat- 
isfied, and the profits grew. He es- 
tablished schools and hospitals, and 
laid out large experiments in the im- 
provement of the land. He mapped 
and drained, and planted and ex- 
plored, his reports being the most 
complete and interesting which the 
home office had ever received. 
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In two years he had carried through 
his formula again, and the officials, 
looking around for someone who 
could tackle Guatemala, said, “There’s 
Cutter. He can’t be killed, and he has 
nothing to do.” So to Guatemala he 
went. He was twenty-six years old 
and a seasoned veteran of the tropics. 
In the next seven years he literally 
transformed a jungle into one of the 
most profitable operations which the 
Company owns. 

He was beginning to be very com- 
fortable in Guatemala, when they 
tossed him over into Honduras to 
build wharves, lay out farms, and go 
through the whole bag of tricks again. 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras— 
one, two, three and out. After Hon- 
duras there was no question as to 
what must happen. He knew more 
about the Company’s tropical business 
than any other man; he had licked 
every job from the lowest all the way 
up; every worker in the tropics knew 
that if Cutter were in Boston the de- 
cisions would be based upon a com- 
plete and sympathetic understanding 
of all the facts. So, in 1917 he was 
made Vice-President in Charge of 
Tropical Divisions, and installed in an 
office whose door led directly into the 
office of Andrew Preston. 

Disraeli once remarked that he had 
noticed that those who had the most 
information generally reached the 
highest places. For thirteen years 
Victor Cutter had been doing every 
possible sort of job in the producing 
end of the business; now for seven 
more years he was to have the great 
privilege of working side by side with 
a master of merchandising and 
finance. When at last Andrew Pres- 
ton laid down his burden, there was 
no question as to who could best lift 
it up and carry on, Cutter had the in- 
formation, and it covered everything. 
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The characteristics which have 
made him President were all in evi- 
dence at Dartmouth and, because they 
are characteristics which are dis- 
tinctly within the grasp of most of 
us, it is worth while setting them 
down. 

The first thing that strikes you 
about him is his splendid health. Cut- 
ter, as well as any man you will find, 
knows the value of health. On al- 
most any sunny Saturday afternoon 
you may find him digging away in 
his garden. 

There is strength in the soil. Some- 
how, be it by gardening or golf, 
tramping the hills or riding or fish- 
ing, somehow, a man must keep his 
touch with nature, or in the time of 
crisis he will crack. 

Three months after Cutter’s ar- 
rival in the tropics, P. K. Reynolds, 
who had hired him, visited Costa 
Rica. One of the officials met him at 
the boat. “Say, that big chap you 
sent down here is doing all right,” 
said the official; “but he can ask more 
darn questions in an hour than any 
man I ever saw.” 

The habit of asking “Why” is the 
mother of achievement. It is the cre- 
ator of presidents. So I put it down 
in the list of characteristics that have 
made Cutter what he is. 

“The hardest thing for a young fel- 
low to learn is patience,’ Mr. Cutter 
said, when we were talking about his 
years in Central America. “Big things 
just don’t come to pass quickly. 
There have to be years in every life 
when progress seems slow, when the 
end of the year brings nothing, ap- 
parently, but the prospect of doing 
the same things all over again. I had 
a chance to find out about that in the 
tropics. News would filter down 
there about my college classmates. 
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This one was making his way up to 
the top of a bank; that one had been 
elected to a public office ; another was 
a professor in the delightful surround- 
ings of a college town. And I was 
swatting mosquitoes! 

“We are employing a good many 
college boys in our business these 
days, and sometimes they ask, ‘Are 
the opportunities as good to-day as 
they used to be? Isn’t it a fact that, 
with the great growth of these cor- 
porations, they tend to become depart- 
mentalized, so that men have less 
chance for initiative and rapid prog- 
ress?’ J cannot see it that way. I 
can’t conceive of any position in life 
where it wouldn’t be possible to do 
more than the average, or do better. 


“T haven’t much sympathy, either, 
with the notion that some businesses 
are ‘good businesses’ and some no 
good. My first night in Costa Rica 
was spent in a flimsy shack; in the 
next room, behind a thin partition, a 
man was dying of yellow fever. I 
had to listen to his groans until, in 
the early morning hours, they ceased. 
That introduction would not have 
seemed to promise that the banana 
business was a very ‘good’ business. 
Yet we have cleaned out yellow fever 
from the tropics and made it good.” 


So patience must also go into the 
list of Cutter’s valuable character- 
istics. 

Some three years ago Lord North- 
cliffe visited this country on his way 
around the world. He had a suite in 
a New York hotel through which a 
perfect host of visitors poured all day. 
In the evening the Editor of this mag- 
azine had an appointment with him to 
submit a character sketch which was 
scheduled for immediate publication. 
The Editor expected that Lord North- 
cliffe would take a quick glance at the 


manuscript, indicate a few changes, 
and hand it back. 

Imagine his surprise when his lord- 
ship picked up a stubby lead pencil 
and began laboriously crossing out, 
interlining, and writing around the 
margins. For thirty minutes the man 
who was described as “the most pow- 
erful private citizen in the world” 
gave that article the meticulous care 
which a novice in the writing trade 
might be expected to bestow. When 
at length he handed it back the Edi- 
tor expressed appreciation and sur- 
prise. “TI had not expected more than 
a few minutes,’ he said. “I know the 
tremendous pressure on your time.” 

“That is all right,’ said his lord- 
ship, “perfectly all right. I am a de- 
tail man.” 

The phrase is commonly regarded as 
a term of reproach; there is a preva- 
lent notion that details are beneath the 
dignity of men at the top. It is an 
almost fatal error. On the day of my 
talk with Mr. Cutter I lunched with 
Everett Lord, Dean of the Business 
School of Boston University. He 
showed me a letter which he was 
sending to his recent graduates. It 
contained these wise paragraphs: 

“4 Word of Warning. You have 
had educational advantages beyond 
those of many of your fellow work- 
ers. Don’t ar them. Don’t assume 
that all in all you know more than 
others. Remember that, while you 
have had more schooling, others have 
had more experience. The difference 
is in the kind of education rather than 
the amount. Only after your school- 
ing has been mellowed and strength- 
ened by experience will it prove of 
more value than the practical educa- 
tion of your fellow workers.” 

There is one danger to which col- 
lege men seem to be particularly ex- 
posed—that is the custom of giving 
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attention to the next job at the ex- 
pense of their present job. Scores of 
failures are due to the assumption by 
the young worker that his duties are 
so simple as to be hardly worth his 
serious attention. 

Nothing is more impressive in these 
new corporation presidents than their 
enormous capacity for giving atten- 
tion to little things. 
nates are constantly amazed by it; 
they know that it is fatal to visit the 
“front office” unless their information 
is complete in the smallest detail. It 
is so in the United Fruit Company. 

“Nothing takes the place of facts,” 
said Mr. Cutter. “One of the most 
successful men of my acquaintance is 
as unattractive as a man could possi- 
bly be. His personality would seem 
to be an almost insuperable handicap ; 
he has none of the social graces. Yet 
he knows, and that has made him suc- 
cessful in spite of everything else.” 

In my stirrings around Boston, I 
happened upon a neighbor of Victor 
Cutter, who grasped me by the arm 
and pushed me into a doorway, where 
we could be out of the crowd. “T 
hear you are going to write something 
about Cutter,’ he said. “If that’s so 
you ought to come out to Newton. 
You really can’t understand his fine 
career unless you have seen his wife.” 

There is a good deal that might be 
said on that point; but the saying of 
it would add little. Every issue of 
this magazine might properly bear a 
line in red type. In reading the 
stories of the men featured in these 
pages, it should be understood that 
each one of them is what he is be- 
cause. some woman believed and 
helped. 

‘What one thing in your business 
career gives you most satisfaction?” ] 
asked Cutter. 


Their subordi- - 


“The men in our organization,’ he 
answered. “When I went to Central 
America it was a haven for tramps of 
every sort—men whom liquor had 
downed, men who had run away from 
their wives, men who had ‘left their 
country for their country’s good.’ In 
some of them there was still a spark 
of hope, and we gave everyone his 
chance. 

“But I believed from the first that 
the possibilities of the business were 
limited only by the quality and size 
of the men who would grow up in it. 
We began going through the colleges 
and picking out promising candidates. 
Not all of them could stand the 
racket, of course; but about one in 
five comes through, and he certainly 
has had a schooling that develops all 
the sturdy qualities. What is the re- 
sult? To-day there are fifty men, at 
least, who could be sent to any part of 
the world with the full assurance that 
they would render effective service.” 

When Cutter was moved from 
Costa Rica to Guatemala, five hun- 
dred negro workers loaded their fami- 
lies and their worldly goods into boats 
and followed him. It was a three-day 
journey. Nobody told them to go, 
there was no promise of work or 
wages ; but they had come to love this 
big, human boss. He was firm, but he 
was just. He would stand for no 
loafing, but he played square; and 
when there was sickness or trouble, 
he was first on the job with help. 
They knew nothing about Guatemala, 
but they knew Victor Cutter; they 
would take a chance on him any- 
where. 

The president of one of the biggest 
financial institutions in this country 
said recently, ‘“There is not a single 
brilliant man in this organization.” 
The president of a great industrial 
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organization made an almost identi- 
cal remark. ‘We have only two bril- 
liant men,” he said. “One of those 
brilliant men has since dropped out— 
brilliant but undependable; and_ the 
other is a scientist who is marvelous 
in his department, but would destroy 
the business in a year if he were in 
command.” Brilliance does not seem 
to be essential, or even always desir- 
able, in the great organizations which 
achieve such wonders in our modern 
world. 
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Captains of industry are strong, 
hard-working, modest, square men, 
who have the qualities common to all 
of us, but in just a little greater de- 
gree. And Victor Cutter would be 
the first to subscribe to this sound 
doctrine. He would like, I am sure, 
to be presented as he is—a big, human 
fellow whom other men have trusted 
and who by their trust and his own 


hard work has come up to the top. 
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—Sketch by R. F. Brundage 


TO SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 


3y ARNOLD Rosrnson, 
Chief Operator, S/S San Benito 


The Northern Railway, from Port 
Limon, Costa Rica, up the mountains 
to San José, the capital city, ranks as 
one of the greatest engineering feats 
connected with railroad building. On 
reading over the history of its con- 
struction one is impressed by the ap- 
palling problems that had to be solved 
by its constructor, Minor C. Keith. 
The journey covers a distance of 102 
miles and six hours are consumed in 
negotiating it, owing to the nature of 
the track, which is very winding. 

It is not my intention to go into the 
details of its history, since it was com- 
pleted thirty-five years ago, nor to at- 


tempt to describe its construction, but 
merely to touch on a few details and 
impressions gathered on a trip from 
one end to the other which I took dur- 
ing June of this year. 

As a traveling companion and one 
with whom to compare notes I had 
the Chief Engineer of the ship I trav- 
eled on. We agreed that the change 
would do us both good and _ antici- 
pated finding a cooler climate up in 
the mountains than in Port Limon. 
Accordingly, nine-thirty one morning 
found us attired in holiday garb, 


carrying only the articles necessary 
for an overnight stay in a hotel. 


We 
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had to be back to the ship the follow- 
ing day and we made up our minds 
to do some pretty intensive “touring” 
in the limited time at our disposal. 

Once aboard the train and seated 
we looked around at our fellow trav- 
elers. They were for the most part 
colored folks going up the line to in- 
termediate points and encumbered 
with a multitude of boxes, bales and 
bundles. They took their seats with 
much argument and noise. Pres- 
ently a bell rang, there was a wild 
scramble to reach the ground on the 
part of those not going, and amidst 
much handkerchief waving and ex- 
changes of farewell our train moved 
slowly out of the depot. 

For the first thirty miles there were 
many stops and in between these we 
passed an endless forest of tall banana 
trees with their broad green leaves 
and green fruit just beginning to 
form. On the other side of the track 
was a magnificent stretch of smooth, 
sandy beach many miles in length, 
and ideal for a cool dip in the briny, 
with the breakers coming in scarcely 
fifty yards from the track. To us 
two poor mortals it would have 
seemed the height of bliss to be able 
to take a plunge into that green water, 
but the train moved inexorably on and 
presently the sea was lost to view. 

After this there was nothing much 
to note except the collection of houses 
that were clustered around each stop- 
ping place, usually denoting the head- 
quarters of a farm superintendent; 
houses constructed of boards roughly 
nailed together and roofed with the 
ubiquitous galvanized iron. These 
were the homes, often housing large 
families, of the native banana cutters. 
From what we saw of them they 
seemed a ‘healthy, happy community, 
especially the children, who turned 
out in swarms wherever the train 
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stopped and greeted our arrival with 
shouts of approval. 

At one point the Chief Engineer 
emitted a chuckle and asked for the 
reason he pointed out a little tableau 
taking place not far from the track 
A little girl, not more than eight years 
old, I should judge, was standing up 
in a battered old iron tub, busily en- 
gaged in bathing both herself and a 
puppy dog at the same time. She was 
not entirely unclothed, as one would 
expect for such an operation, but she 
was clad in a white garment that 
clung to her figure and she washed 
herself and her clothes at the same 
time. The dog also came in for his 
share of soapsuds and thus an econ- 
omy was effected—three tasks com- 
bined in one. Her self-absorption 
was complete and she took no more 
notice of those around her than did 
they of her. We noted funny little in- 
cidents from time to time along the 
way and the fun kept us from becom- 
ing bored if the train stopped too long. 

By this time the tangle of under- 
growth and palm trees had given way 
to more open spaces disclosing green 
fields of grass in which fine cattle 
were grazing; it reminded me of Eng- 
land, my native land, in the summer- 
time. Still in the distance, but much 
nearer now, loomed the mountains 
through which we were soon to pass 
and already the air seemed cooler by 
their proximity. 

At noon we arrived at Siquirres, a 
place of some size judging from the 
number of buildings around the track. 
Here we alighted for breakfast, which 
was served ina large room in the de- 
pot and those who were hungry par- 
took of fried eggs, salad, rolls and 
coffee. Although we had not much 
appetite yet the Chief aad I decided 
to eat something, but my attention to 
the meal was distracted by my vis-a- 
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vis at the table, a Costa Rican girl 
of good breeding and startling beauty 
who was traveling with an old gentle- 
man, obviously her father. The 
United States sets a high standard for 
beautiful women, but these Spanish 
belles of pure blood are by no means 
inferior to their northern sisters in 
appearance or deportment. Thinking 
of this, I was rude enough to stare at 
this Spanish beauty until her father 
drew my attention away by passing 
the butter and thereafter I looked no 
more. 

After a stop of some twenty min- 
utes, the engine, refreshed by a long 
drink from a water tank, started its 
long pull among the foothills. The 
track which had been more or less 
straight since we left Limon now fol- 
lowed some extraordinary curves in 
which, from our seats, we could see 
the whole front of the train. The 
track then began to rise and our 
course took us over suspension 
bridges that ran across winding shal- 
low streams. Way below us was the 
tangle of green vegetation, real tropi- 
cal jungle with which the uncultivated 
parts of the country are covered. 
Through it a man would lose all sense 
of direction and could scarcely fight 
his way out. The heat from the noon- 
day sun was tempered by a cool 
breeze strengthened by the speed of 
our train, which ran fast enough on 
the straight but slowed down around 
curves. 

Time and again we passed over 
shallow streams where one could 
scarcely paddle a canoe without port- 
age every hundred yards or so, but I 
could imagine these same streams rag- 
ing torrents in the rainy season, 
sweeping all sorts of debris down to 
the sea and forming barriers too dan- 
gerous to cross. We had some real 
thrills passing over bridges so high 
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that the people underneath appeared 
as ants and the whole country was 
spread out before us in a panorama. 

After negotiating some sharp curves 
we passed through a succession of 
deep cuts with a sheer drop of at least 
200 feet on one side and on the other 
a mountain rearing its head above our 
little train. 


One could not but admire the inter- 
esting aspect of the countryside as it 
was brought to our view; there was 
scarcely a hundred feet of straight 
track for many miles and we got 
glimpses of the same valleys from dif- 
ferent points. In many instances the 
track doubled back on itself and I 
could then understand why it took so 
long to cover the ground. Looking 
out on all this I felt a deep respect 
for the dauntless courage, enthusiasm 
and tremendous energy that must 
have inspired Mr. Keith to build his 
railroad in the face of such gigantic 
natural obstacles. Every few miles 
it was hill and valley, each a tremen- 
dous drop from the topmost peak to 
the lowest valley. Our train seemed 
to be winding its way on a narrow 
ledge perched halfway up the moun- 
tainside and every foot must have 
been blasted out of solid rock. 


The mountain air was now as clear 


as crystal and quite different from” 


that of the valleys below. Arriving at 
Turrialba, our carriage was invaded 
by an English-speaking party of four 
adults with children, evidently a fam- 
ily party returning from some outing. 
On giving up my seat to one of the 
ladies I got into conversation with her 
companion, who introduced himself 
to us as the British Vice-Consul at 
San José. We then disclosed our 
identity and shortly obtained some in- 
teresting facts about the city and the 
country in general. It seemed he had 
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lived there for about thirty years and 
had raised a large family. Besides 
his official duties he was interested 
financially in a number of farms in 
the vicinity where he had boarded the 
train. He grew coffee and cocoa 
beans and other agricultural products 
and spoke of the country as being a 
place where it was possible to grow 
practically anything, owing to the fine 
natural climate. His conversation 
held our attention until we arrived at 
San José and we had little chance to 
further note our surroundings. One 
thing though particularly aroused my 
interest,—the lofty towers of the new 
high powered radio plant belonging to 
the International Radio Telegraph 
Company, situated just outside Car- 
tago. The stopping place was called 
“Tel Radio.” The layout of the plant 
was very impressive and I should 
have liked an opportunity to inspect 
it. The radio masts tower four hun- 
dred feet into the air and they will 
be the means of communication with 
the United States via the Tropical 
Radio’s terminal station at Hialeah, 
Florida. These radio stations should 
go far towards speeding up communi- 
cation and business in general be- 
tween the United States and the Cen- 
tral American States. 

At 4:00 P. M. exactly we pulled 
into the station at San José and we 
were glad to stretch our cramped legs 
after sitting in one position for six 
hours. Outside the depot we hailed a 
carriage and drove to the Hotel Fran- 
caise, where we engaged rooms for 
the night. A wash, a brush-up and a 
satisfying dinner washed down with a 
bottle of wine (no prohibition here) 
and then we wandered about the town 
to take note of our environment. San 
José is situated on a flat tableland and. 
seemed to be the only place level, to 
any degree, for miles around. Which- 


ever way one looked mountains tow- 
ered high into the sky and one won- 
dered how it was possible to have 
gotten here at all. San José does not 
boast of many places of amusement 
and after dark the city becomes very 
quiet. But we had not gone there for 
amusement alone, but for the change 
and relaxation and above all relief 
from the heat; the air in the morning 
is as clear as wine and almost as ex- 
hilarating. 

But it must not be inferred that the 
attractions of San José are merely 
topographical for the town boasts of 
the second best opera house in all 
Central and South America, the pre- 
mier being at Buenos Aires. We saw 
the opera house quite by accident, be- 
ing waylaid on our way back to the 
station by our friend the Vice-Consul, 
who insisted that though it was but 
three-quarters of an hour to train 
time we had plenty of time and in- 
sisted that we should not depart with- 
out seeing it. From the outside the 
Opera House looked like many of the 
other buildings in San José, perhaps a 
little more elaborate, but it is the in- 
terior that creates intense interest, be- 
ing of such elaborate and costly work- 
manship that it seemed incongruous 
when compared to the size and impor- 
tance of the town. We entered a 
magnificent foyer or vestibule orna- 


-mented with statuettes of various 


Costa Rican notables, mostly defunct, 
and surrounded on all sides with large 
mirrors in elaborate frames heavily 
scrolled and overlaid with gold leaf. 
On the ceiling surrounding a center 
from which hung a huge electric 
chandelier were painted exquisite 
mural scenes and figures in the nude, 
reminding one of some of Raphael’s 
or Michael Angelo’s masterpieces. 
We were conducted through the prem- 
ises by one of the attendants, of 
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whom there are many, who informed 
us that these paintings were executed 
by well-known Italian painters, one of 
them of international fame, and were 
very costly. This style of overhead 
decoration was evident in every room 
in the building. Every article that 
could be so treated was heavily over- 
laid with gold leaf, even the chairs 
and tables. Gold leaf frescoes ran 
around the walls and over the prosce- 
nium of the stage. The seats in the 
theatre were heavily upholstered in 
red plush and carpets of the same 
material ran down the aisles. The 
President’s box was in the middle of 
the balcony facing the stage and was 
luxuriously fitted out. We were told 
that an Italian company was due next 
month and we wished we might have 
had the chance to hear them. Formal 
dress is worn at every attendance, 
which reminded one that the same 
habit prevailed in the capitals of Eu- 
rope before the war came that de- 
stroyed a lot of old-time social dis- 
tinctions in opera and theatre. 


The most notable social event held 
in San José is the ball given to cele- 
brate the Presidential inauguration. 
In that instance the whole of the audi- 
torium is altered. The seats are re- 
moved and an inclined plane of pol- 
ished wood is placed in position run- 
ning from the centre of the audito- 
rium to the level of the stage; thus the 
whole of the interior floor space is 
available for dancing. I should imag- 
ine that a stranger would need some 
kind of governmental “pull” to re- 
ceive an invitation. We were told 
while inspecting the place that it was 
a most interesting sight to watch the 
crowd, the women all in magnificent 
Spanish dress mingling with the men, 
most of them governmental and for- 
eign officials, all decked out in orders 
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and decorations. And then we had 
to make a dash for our train and just 
caught it in time and twenty minutes 
after we left the wonders of the 
Opera House we were on our way 
back ‘to Limon. 


We arrived there somewhat hot and 
dusty and sorry to leave the moun- 
tains behind. Once aboard the ship 
we gave a glowing account of our ex- 
periences to our shipmates, very much 
on the order of the foregoing descrip- 
tion. We agreed that the trip over 
this unique railroad was an ideal way 
of seeing the interior of the country 
both in its primitive state and under 
cultivation. To those who love to 
travel in strange lands the educational 
value of such a trip cannot be over- 
estimated. 


Every year it is found necessary to import from 
two to three thousand Haitian laborers to harvest 
the crop at Banes, Cuba. They arrive at the be- 
ginning of the crop and leave after the crop is 
gathered. The sketch was contributed by Mr. 
Whittemore and he has done the subject full justice. 
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TREASURES OF THE SPANISH MAIN 


By Epmunp S. WuitMan, Tela Railroad Company, Tela, Honduras, C. A. 


Editor’s Note: As was announced in the August issues of UNirruirco and Fruir Dis- 
patcH Mr. Cutter decided when awarding the first prize in the story contest to Mr. 
R. V. Howley of Boston for his “Snapping Out of a Grouch” that another contribution 
to the Contest was also worthy of a prize and accordingly awarded a second prize ot 
Fifty Dollars. This was won by Mr. Edmund Whitman of the Tela Railroad Company, 
HW Tela, Honduras, who has long been a valued contributor to Fruit DispatcH, for his 
| | story, “Treasures of the Spanish Main,” which is featured herewith for your pleasure. 


The Spanish Main! No more ro- 
mantic and enthralling place exists on 
the face of the earth. Sailors and 
salesmen, novelists and nomads, 
padres and pariahs, all agree on this. 
The glittering shore from Gracias 
south to Cristobal. and the placid 
reaches bounded by the Lesser Antil- 
les on the North and the coast line 
from Cartagena to Port o’ Spain on 
the South fairly reek with adventure 
past and present, 

From Indian legend and the ear- 
liest writings of the Spanish explorers 
alike, we learn that vessels have plied 
along the sunny, silver shores from 
Colombia to Guatemala as far back as 
the Fifteenth Century and probably 
for many years previous to that time. 
We can trace the maritime movement 
from the precipitous flight of the 
Caribs, who took to the sea from the 
mouth of the Orinoco in their cayucas 
or dug-outs and sailed the Spanish 
Main until they achieved the Wind- 
ward Islands, up through the centu- 
ries in which the proud galleons of 
old Spain crowded sail into Magda- 
lena Bay and later fled before the 
wind and the nimble frigates of the 
Elizabethan privateers and the blus- 
tering buccaneers of the Low Coun- 
tries, and finally to the present,—the 
day of the Great White Fleet. . . 

Least well known of the historical 
references to the West Indies is the 
scattered and distorted legend of the 
Caribs. Their adventurous leaders 


early knew the shoals and shallows of 
the Mosquito Bank; their lore handed 
down through generations includes 
constant record of the lovely, lonely 
Cays from Roncador north past the 
Vivorilla group, the Islas de la Bahia 
in the Gulf of Honduras (where they 
lived for many years), and on to the 
Zapodilla Cays near their eventual so- 
cial and religious center, Stann Creek. 

Complete and authoritative ac- 
counts of the early, hectic days in the 
Spanish Main may be found in the 
writings of the great men of the Six- 
teenth Century, the official reports of 
the English to the Queen, the records 
of the Governors of Jamaica, the 
writings of French and Spanish no- 
bles, and the accounts as compiled by 
residents of the early cities such as 
Santa Marta and Cartagena. These 
last accounts are very valuable and 
rare; they have been brought to light 
from time to time in Colombia, Vene- 
zuela and Panama, and constitute 
proof of the unbelievable cruelty and 
torture brought about by the influence 
OLeoldae. Went 

Starting with the year made so 
eventful by Columbus, we find his ac- 
count of the landing at Haiti (His- 
paniola), the very apex of the Spanish 
Main, followed by a profusion of re- 
ports and records on the exploitation 
of the rich and fertile littoral from 
Honduras clear to the Island of 
Grenada. These quaint writings are 
filled with the wonders and beauties 
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of the tropical shores. The verdant 
palms, the azure sea, the glory of the 
sunsets, and the wondrous charm of 
the little land-locked harbors all in- 
spired the young bloods of Old Castile 
to fare forth to the temperate 
stretches of the Caribbean in answer 
to the clarion call of adventure and 
life. The same lure is not unknown 
to the youth of today, and the boun- 
daries of the Main will probably ever 
be known as the terrestrial garden of 
Eden, the land of romance and ad- 
venture, and the key to glamour and 
the open life. 

With the era of navigation came 
the Conquistadores, the pirates, the 
freebooters,—and through them was 
introduced the cruelty, the bigoted 
theological doctrines, the age-old cus- 
toms of the Continent, the diseases 
and pestilences, manners and customs 
of the other hemisphere. Many were 
the gallant Spanish treasure frigates 
that never carried precious cargoes 
back to Cadiz Bay. Nor did all the 
booty and loot of the Elizabethan 
pirates return to England. The more 
independent and courageous of this 
hearty and unconscionable brother- 
hood realized that the net profit of 
their enterprising career was bound to 
be materially lessened should they re- 
turn to King and country with the sil- 
ver and gold, the silks, pearls, ord- 
nance and riches sacked from the 
cities fronting on the Caribbean, And 
so throughout the generations a large 
share of the incalculably valuable 
treasure resulting from the pillaging 
of Cartagena, Savanilla, Puerto Bello, 
and other ports, as well as the numer- 
ous prizes seized on the high sea, 
heavily laden with all manner of 
riches, were commonly supposed to 
have been cached along the upper 
reaches of the Caribbean, on the shore 
line of Central America. Hundreds 
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of thousands of Spanish pesos and 
dubloons lifted from the coffers of 
the rich ports which were the natural 
storehouses of the fertile, interior 
plantations, jewels, plate sacked from 
the great white cathedrals, curios 
which the nobles and pioneers had 
brought with them from the old 
world,—all_ these treasures which 
were never completely accounted for 
were then supposed to have been, and 
still are said to be hidden in various 
places between Cristobal and the 
Strait of Yucatan. 

Nobody knows how many fortunes 
have been spent by modern adven- 
turers in mad quests for these hidden 


cargoes. One constantly hears of new 


and expensive expeditions fitted out 
with all possible appliances for ex- 
huming treasure and supplied with 
queer charts that point to some for- 


saken, lonely cay as the spot where 
the casks and chests of Du Cassi or 
Captain Kidd will be found. This 
then partially explains why such an 
air of romance and adventure per- 
vades the Atlantic coast line of Cen- 
tral America. Yucatan, British and 
Spanish Honduras, a wee bit of Guat- 
emala, the suggestive name Costa 
Rica, and Panama, together with their 
off-shore cays and islands, yearly call 
to the filibusters of today and to the 
youth of our country within whose 
veins there courses the strain of Eric 
the Great,—that red-headed giant 
who wiped his fiery beard on many of 
the snowiest tablecloths in all Scan- 
dinavia. 

Not long ago great excitement pre- 
vailed in the banana ports from Bar- 
rios to Santa Marta when the news 
spread like wildfire that a big, treas- 
ure-hunting expedition had landed on 
Swan Island, several hundred miles 
off the coast of Honduras. Wireless 
operators stationed there reported 
that this company left no stone un- 
turned to locate the treasure, and that 
they scoured every inch of the seven- 
mile shore line in a vain but heroic 
effort to make expenses. Even gal- 
vanometers were employed to assist in 
locating the buried, ironbound chests. 
Innumerable paces were counted off 
from numberless coconut palms ex- 
actly according to the specifications 
of the charts in possession of the com- 
pany,—and_ still the barren, wind- 
swept island refused to give up its 
treasure, 

What have the 19th and 20th Cen- 
turies contributed to this land of ro- 
mance and adventure? What treas- 
ures have they unearthed? 

Look at the American Consular 
Representative to Mexico, who, in 
1840, plodded heroically through the 
dense jungles of Guatemala, Hon- 
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duras, and Yucatan, following the 
archaeological will-o’-the-wisps until 
he finally brought to light the mute 
but glorious treasures of the extinct, 
aboriginal Maya Indians from Uxmal 
to Copan. Consider that the lush val- 
leys wherein we now grow bananas 
once were peopled by the strange, ori- 
ental race whose jade and pottery, 
whose art and whose records, whose 
knowledge of the Mongoloid rites and 
ceremonies, whose tortures and carv- 
ings of elephants continue to defy the 
efforts of our scientists to explain 
whence they came or where they 
went. Consider that our riparian 
plantations continue to reveal evi- 
dences of this forgotten race. Con- 
sider the fascination of riding along 
the bank of some great, inland river, 
whose waters abound with alligators, 
and finding pottery, or an amulet, or 
possibly an archaic clay figurine dis- 
closed by the constant action of the 
silt. Think back to the scenes in 
those valleys at the dawn of the 
Christian era when this strange tribe 
was busy recording on stone the his- 
tory of the race, when the sages had 
already evolved an accurate calendar, 
solved many astronomical phenomena, 
and had incorporated into the race 
many inventions commonly credited to 
the Orientals, 

The treasures of the buccaneers, of 
archaeology, and of literature have 
come down through the centuries and 
still challenge the bravest, the most ad- 
venturous, and the wisest among us to 
seek them out. Queer stories are 
mooted about the cantinas in the ports 
of the Spanish Main. A wild-looking 
wanderer from Salvador hints at 
crumbling ruins of a fine, white city 
in the jungles of Honduras. An itin- 
erant railroad man from South Amer- 
ica holds an audience spellbound with 

(Continued on page 81 


To the Editor, Unirrurrco: 

I very cordially welcome your new publication and am sure that it will be of great 
service to every one who handles the products of the United Fruit Company. 

It gives an opportunity of illustrating the best methods of handling, and of exchanging 
experiences, which will be of immense benefit to all concerned. 

I wish it all success. 


To the Editor, UNtrruitco: 

Iam very glad to learn of the publication of the “Unifruitco,” and I am confident 
that the pooling of ideas and experiences will be to the immediate as well as to the 
ultimate benefit of the Company and its employees. I wish the publication every success 
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To the Editor, UNtFRuITCO: 

Your new publication will, I am sure, give a deeper significance to the name United 
Fruit Company. Records of successful endeavour in the greater and lesser things of 
life on the part of its staff, whether in the romantic environment of the Tropics or in 
the more prosaic fields of labour at home, will make us realize how truly united we 
are, with the same ideals and objects, the same enthusiasm and endeavours. I extend 
to the “Unifruitco” my cordial good wishes. 


To the Editor, Untrruitco: ) 


Whenever I return from a visit to the Tropical Divisions or Boston, after the more 
important matters of policy have been discussed I find that my friends on this side of 
the Atlantic are all cager to learn something further of the personnel of the United 
Fruit Company in the Tropics and in the States. The “Unifruitco” will tell us more 
of these men, and it is especially for this reason that I welcome its advent. It will 
tend to bring us all nearer together, and this is bound to be to the benefit of all con- 
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To the Editor, UNtrRuUITCO: 

In congratulating the Editor of the “Unifruitco” on the wonderful opportunities 
that confront her, I would breathe a pious hope that every fellow labourer of hers in 
the great banana industry will cooperate in every possible way. For it may be more 
by this means than by any other that her burden will be lightened, the value of the pub- 
lication increased and the objective of the President achieved. 
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Mr. Clark is Chairman of Elders & Fyffes, Ltd. Mr. Arthur H. Stockley is General 
Manager West Indies Department; Mr. A. Roger Ackerley is General Manager Sales 
Department; Mr. Henry Stockley is Assistant to General Manager Sales Department 
and a Director of the United Fruit Company and Mr. E. J. Peacock is Editor of the 
“Banana Budget,” the clever weekly published by this firm. 
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UNIFRIVOLITY 


By R. K. 


The pay envelopes have been heavier lately. 

No one can say that the Board of Directors of this Company are Hartless. 

The banana market this summer has been unusual, as usual. 

The fellow who wrote “Snapping Out of a Grouch’? never had the 
Hay Fever. 

We often say: ‘You can eat ’em in the dark—but what is there to be 
ashamed of ?” 

We have been asked to announce that the Mail Bureau in New York 
sells stamps to employees without any advance in price. It is unnecessary 
to deal with speculators. 

Captain Smith of the Carrillo is going to Havana on the Pastores on 
his honeymoon, which reminds us that the average baseball player, getting 
a day off, goes to a ball game. 

It’s hard to tell Captain Towell and Captain Thompson apart. As Cap- 
tain Towell tersely puts it: ‘‘Why try?” 

A traveling auditor in New York is just a strap-hanger—and he usually 
signs a year’s lease. 

Mr. Harloe has just returned from the annual rate meeting of the South- 
ern (United States) Freight Traffic representatives held in Montreal, Canada. 
It’s wonderful how far some people will go to avoid violating the 18th 
Amendment. 

Perhaps the next annual outing of the Boston Division will be held in 
Iavana, 

Mr. Schultz has asked us to deny that he paid any claims during his 
recent trip to the Tropics. He says it was a pleasure trip. 

Suggested slogan for the Advertising Department: “No cellar is com- 
plete without two things—and one of them is a bunch of bananas.” 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 
Anxious Reader: No, Mrs. Schoen is not from Missouri. 


E. Pluribus Unum: There are no regular meetings of the Outside 
Board of Directors. 


Grace Linne: We are sorry, but we have no autographed photographs 
z rs : My Ss 1 g 
of Major Harris and Mr. Plumer. 


One Hundred Per Cent American: The bar is usually open until 
11 P.M. We feel sure you will enjoy your trip. 


Lady Mac: If you will call at Mr. Wheeler’s office on your next visit 
to New York he will be delighted to see you. 
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ANOTHER MILESTONE IN TROPICAL 
RADIO'S PROGRESS 


By R. V. HowLery 


HE development of the radio 

system of the United Fruit Com- 

pany and of its subsidiary, the 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, is 
a story of absorbing interest, 
of man’s battle with the 
elements, and of the tri- 
umph of American 
persistency. The lat- 
est milestone to 
be passed on this 
victorious march 
is the inaugura- 
MOM -O)b% tue 
high - powered 
Station act 
Miami, Fla., 
which occurred 
August 24 last. 

PACU tiemed 

transmitting 
site which em- 
braces an area of 
135 acres, with an 
antenna radiating 
system consisting of 
five self - supporting 
steel towers, set in the 
form of across, The center 
tower is 460 feet high, 
and the others 435 feet. 
Over 100 miles of wire are used in the 
aerial and ground system. The com- 
bined power of the five latest-type 
tube transmitters will exceed 250,000 
watts. Bear in mind that the average 


broadcasting station only uses 5,000 
watts, and it will be seen that the new 
Miami station is a veritable giant of 
the radio world. 

The receiving station at Hialeah 
a suburb of Miami, will have an oper- 
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ating crew of forty-five men, and is 
so arranged that fifteen different radio 
circuits can receive messages simul- 
taneously. The station will maintain 
direct communication with 
the far-flung chain of sta- 
tions in the principal 
Central American 
countries, as well as 
with the Bahamas 
and the numerous 
vessels of the 
Great White 
Fleet. 
‘Ehiseis.jtlive 
second great 
terminal station 
of the Tropical 
Radio ’ Tele- 
graph Com- 
pany in the 
United States. 
New Orleans is 
the other. When 
any of our menare 
passing through 
New Orleans a_ visit 
to the station there 
would be well worth while, 
and the New Orleans 
staff will be only too 
glad to show Unifruiteo men around. 
Here can be seen a constant stream 
of messages to and from the coun- 
tries of Central and South America; 
many of them are Company messages, 
but a far greater number are not. 
More and more are the routing words 
“via Tropical Radio” coming to have 
an international significance. Our 
radio service is a real factor in the 
world of electrical communications. 
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Typical radio operators’ table 


The man who perhaps has derived 
most satisfaction from the fulfillment 
of his dreams regarding this Miami 
station is George S. Davis. He is an 
“old-timer” in the Fruit Company ; 
has been “through the mill,” and has 
been a consistent advocate of inten- 
sive radio development, particularly 
in the Central-American field. The 
constantly increasing radio traffic han- 
dled by the Company’s system is the 
fruition of his efforts—the realization 
of his plans, in which he has found 
most generous and constant support 
from the two men who have held the 
Presidency of the United Fruit Com- 
pany. 

The photographs showing typical 
tube-transmitting apparatus and oper- 
ators’ table will be of interest to read- 


ers of Unirruirco. The tube-trans- 
mitting assembly will give an idea of 
the complicated mechanism required 
today in order to make good Tropical 
Radio’s slogan of delivering a mes- 
sage to “Anyone — anytime — any- 
where!’ The operators’ table, with 
its receivers, typewriters and other 
tools of the trade conveniently located, 
shows the habitat of the men who are 
daily doing their part towards devel- 
oping trade and commercial inter- 
course between the Americas. 

It is a well-known axiom that one 
never stands still; he either goes ahead 
or backwards. Looking back on the 
record of what has been achieved in 
the development of our radio system, 
no one need be puzzled as to the direc- 
tion in which radio is headed. 
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MEDICAL 


DEPARTMENT 


HINTS TO PROSPECTIVE VOY AGERS 
By Dr. P. H. Desnores, New York 


“And I must go down to the seas again, the lonely sea and the sky, 
And all I want is a tall ship and a star to steer her by.” 


When you feel that way the Medi- 
cal Department would like to offer a 
few suggestions in addition which, if 
you are only an occasional seafarer, 
may be of value in having you reap 
all the wonderful benefits of your 
trip. In many cases, it is advisable 
for you to have a physical inventory 
made of that body of yours and be 
ready in case of need to acquaint the 
Ship’s Doctor of whatever infirmities 
you may harbor. 

To the active athletic person who 
swims, hikes, “‘flivvers,” or rides forty 
times a day in the passenger elevator 
at No, 40 Rector street, our remarks 
are not addressed. Such persons sel- 
dom linger long in the throes of mal 
de mer (seasickness) for while their 
perceptive faculties are keen enough 
to register every pitch and toss of the 
valiant ship, yet the adaptive mechan- 
ism of their brain is also just as clever 
and trained to inhibit and control 
those noxious impulses before they 
stray over and tickle the vomiting 
center in their medulla oblongata, 

Our remarks apply rather to the 
pale, obese penpusher, whose most 
active movements are to push away 
from a table three times a day, and 


—Masefield. 


the weak tired female who bravely 
struggles through life with about 
one-half of the normal allotment of 
endocrine glands, The vast army of 
humans who lie in between these 
extreme types may also do well to 
look them over. 

First, we would suggest as aids to 
prevention—realizing that this is 
worth a pound of cure—that those of 
sedentary habits should take to active 
exercise in the open air for several 
hours a day, This will accustom their 
lungs to the fresh oxygen-laden air 
that they will breathe on the ocean 
and will tone up their muscular and 
visceral reflexes so that they will cope 
all the better with the rise and fall, 
side-sway, and pitch of the sturdy 
ship. Horseback riding and aquatic 
sports are specially recommended, but 
golf, tennis, baseball, and, in winter, 
skating, probably will serve as well. 

Next in line comes diet. Leafy 
green vegetables, fresh fruits, and 
milk are called by McCollum the pro- 
tective foods and should be eaten 
freely. Only moderately should one 
indulge in meats, starchy vegetables, 
bread, and very sparingly in sugar, 
cakes, pies, puddings, pastries and 
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candies. The sugar supply should 
come rather from the sweet fruits, 
such as grapes, bananas, plums, and 
oranges, than from the devitaminized 
and bleached white sugar. 

Thirdly, regular attention to bowel 
elimination is most important and 
should be achieved by diet and exer- 
cise. A valuable help in this respect, 
however, is the habit of taking two 
cups of hot water with a little lemon 
juice on arising. When you are off 
on the bounding main these three rules 
continue to apply. Deck games, walk- 
ing, and dancing are useful to keep 
you fit and supply the important fac- 
tor of mental diversion. 

Now should you, in spite of all our 
advice, feel squeamish, do not go down 
to your bunk, but stay up in the fresh 
air and get your deck chair in the 
midship part of the deck where the 
motion is minimal. If the ship is roll- 
ing much place it athwartship, or if 
the motion is chiefly one of pitching 
place it so that you fall forward or to 


the bow of the ship. By so doing, the 
horizontal semicircular canals get the 
brunt of the motion and give rise to 
the least amount of unpleasantness. 
Your diet which you will not feel like 
considering should be small in bulk 
and limited to those articles that are 
most appealing and stimulating to 
your appetite. These have been shown 
to raise the tone of the stomach and 
upper part of the intestines and aid 
in the normal onward peristalsis of 
their contents. 

A few other simple things are some- 
times of value. The practice of taking 
a deep inspiration as the ship descends 
and holding it until she rises again has 
found favor with many. Also plug- 
ging the ears with cotton or gauze, but 
to be effective the canal must be 
tightly closed and you will be unable 
to hear all that is going on about you. 

If in spite of all these stunts you 
continue to pay tribute to Neptune, 
then look up the Ship’s Doctor and he 
will attend to the rest. 


(Continued from page 74) 

his story of the exploration of the 
caves on an island near San Blas. A 
banana man in town has discovered 
some mounds, or a gold mine, or pos- 
sibly an oil well . . . it is equally 
fascinating and equally unlikely. Then 
as the interest wanes and bananas 
seem to constitute the only thing 
worth while, some Carib strolls into a 
store and lays down a Spanish doub- 
loon. Where did he get it? “A next 
Spanish mon Sah.” And the wild 
goose chase is on again. 

Truly the adventure of Spain in the 
New World may be said to be with- 
out precedent in the history of the 
Christian era. And the good work 
goes merrily on and always will until 
the rubies, the pearls, the silks and 
cameos of Captain Kidd are one day 
brought to light. And in the mean- 


time our beautiful white boats are giv- 
ing thousands of people an opportunity 
to enjoy the natural treasures of 
the Spanish Main, of sailing the self- 
same routes as the privateers of yore, 
from the Windward Passage to Port 
Royal and south to Santa Marta, of 
living again those wild days when re- 
ligious and territorial disputes caused 
the English, French and Spanish to 
cross swords on the placid bosom of 


the Main. 


RADIO TELEGRAPH CO. 
Voice of the Americas” 
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Progreso very nearly succeeded in 
outstripping her first highly success- 
ful Rodeo by a second one, which took 
place on Sunday, August 9. Rain in 
great quantities alone prevented this. 
Special train service from Tela got the 
guests (they filled three coaches) at 
the baseball field beyond Progreso by 
three o'clock. The baseball game be- 
tween the yokels and the clerks started 
immediately. The second inning saw 
the penpushers’ league far in the lead. 
Nature wept to see her sons of the 
soil being so humiliated on her virgin 
field. Therefore she rained long and 
furiously. 

Nevertheless the races were staged. 
Numerous accidents of a minor na- 
ture occurred, due to water holes. Mr. 
Watson’s blooded stock got sulky and 
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did not do quite so well as was ex- 
pected. It will be remembered that 
the horse and mule race went to Mr. 
Watson at the last Rodeo. Betting 
was placed accordingly with some- 
what dire results, as the faithful white 
horse crashed over the line in a spray 
of mud a poor second. But his 
long-eared friend again won first 
place which prevented the house of 
Watson from going into a state of 
bankruptcy. All he did was to declare 
a moratorium. 

The dance was all the better for the 
curtailment of the out-of-door sport 
and it was with extreme reluctance 
that the Tela folk took their train back 
home that night at the modest hour 
of ten. 


Pop Gaylord makes an early start on the Saturday evening chores as he 
intends to be stirring SUNUP for the mule races. Pop says that these here 
doings recall the days when the first covered wagon tied up in Ole Alabam 
and he took in his first patent medicine show. Noah was a personal friend 


of his.—Sketch by V. E. Fewell. 
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On July 17th a special delegation, 
including the Tela Representative of 
this publication, stepped gingerly 
aboard the good craft Victor to visit 
friends at Barrios, to learn how that 
Division put on a dance, and to pick 
up the party of wandering Telaites 
consisting of Papa Hutchinson, Misses 
Sue and Louise Weaver, and Miss 
Esther Eggebrecht. As was men- 
tioned in a previous issue, this party 
hopped off for Guatemala early in 
July to spend a week or ten days in 
the interior. 

So into the darkness sped the pretty 
white boat, and on the aft deck sat 
the committee on investigation sing- 
ing mighty songs of the sea and 
breathing in huge draughts of clean 
salt air. It was very exhilarating for 
the first hour, but when the time for 
retirement came the Representative 
was filled with great feelings of dis- 
quietude rather than song. He found 
that old stroke of neuralgia coming 
over him and was very miserable. 
Nobody was seasick though. 

At five a. m. the Victor steamed 
disdainfully by the Wild Goose rock- 
ing in the Barrios harbor, and tied 
up at the landing, There was 
Mr. C. F. Hutchinson, immaculately 
clothed, wheedling in his soft voice, 
pleading, cajoling with an Indian lady 
to sell him a scarf for a little less than 
nothing. He escorted us gravely to 
the sumptuous apartment of one 
M. D. Lothrop, famous in Barrios an- 
nals for the same mighty feats that 
brought him into prominence in his 
balmier days at Tela. There, too, in 
his usual supine position was Melvin 
Simpson, another graduate from our 
humble school of bananology. Break- 
fast was, needless to say, somewhat of 
a riot. And in the midst of it in 
tripped the demure Miss Girouard, 
still a third member of that glorious 
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Three Tela ladies at the Temple of Minerva, 
Guatemala City 


Tela alumni body. 

At a considerably later hour, the 
Tela girls hove in view. After they 
had broken their fast, the entire 
troupe repaired to the exclusive con- 
fines of the Hotel Del Norte, where 
the rest of the morning was whiled 
away in pleasant reminiscence, broken 
ever and anon by Mr. R. M. Beas- 
ley’s phenomenal luck with the cigar 
machine, which disgorged many puros 
whenever a nickel could tickle the 
automatic cards into a semblance of a 
full house. Mr. Beasley won twenty 
puros for only two dollars and some- 
thing. These he later swapped for 
two ten cent cigars. 
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After lunch the Telaites, new and 
old, together with various Barrios com- 
patriots, stepped aboard the Victor 
for an afternoon on the bay. Oranges 
and beer were served by Mr. Hutch- 
inson. There were no casualties and 
the day was voted a huge success. 
We journeyed from St. Thomas to 
Cape Three Points and back to the 
dock. 

At dinner that night, prior to the 
grand baile, there gathered about the 
festive board no less than eleven per- 
sons, all of the Tela school, as fol- 
lows: 

Papa Hutchinson (at the head of the 
table,—chief dispenser of things 
liquid, solid and verbal), Miss Sue 
Weaver, Miss Louise Weaver, Miss 
Eggebrecht, Miss Girouard, Messrs. 
Lothrop, Simpson, Thome, McClure, 
Beasley and Whitman. 

That dance! The most superlative 
thing ever staged in the tropics within 
the modest span of the Representative ! 
The marimba, together with saxo- 
phone (the weepy, waily kind), vio- 
lin, and traps, turned out a soft, 
throbbing music that was completely 
irresistible. The hall was decorated 
tastefully and with skill. Nothing 
was left undone to insure the success 
of the affair. 

This representative has no business 
in Barrios. He is not insensible to 
this fact. He does not want to steal 
the Guatemala representative’s thun- 
der. Yet he cannot refrain from say- 
ing that the idea and the execution 
of the acts between dances was unique 
and perfectly presented. The Dutch 
dance, made up of four couples from 
the verdant lowlands of Virginia, 
struck the Representative as being 
the piece de résistance. The ladies, in 
order of their appearance ° (behold 
what a wonderful memory—there is 
nary a program in Tela) were Mrs. 


Ryan, Mrs. Bennett, Mrs, Gartner, 
and Miss Girouard. The costumes 
were most appropriate, aprons of red 
and white, blue silk dresses, stockings 
of the luridest red, wooden shoes, 
white Dutch caps. A person would 
swear they were all fresh from the 
Zuider Zee. And the dance step was 
a fascinating thing reminiscent of 
Holland. 

The unknown lady who danced the 
Fandango and the Zapateado with 
castanets and Mexican sombrero was 


the personification of grace and 
beauty. Our hats are doffed in ad- 
miration. 

Numerous other features of the 


evening, including the skit on requi- 
sitions, with the versatile young lady 
who enacted a dual role (which play 
was perilously near being a portrayal 
of fact) and Mr. Lothrop’s charming 
little scene, will long live in grateful 
memory. 

The Tela people are indebted to the 
spontaneous courtesy of the Barrios 
folk, who acted just as if they had ex- 
pected the deluge (although truth im- 
pels us to state that they didn’t—we 
just dropped in). Mr. Beasley and 
Mr. Whitman are particularly grate- 
ful to Mr. Ames, who during the 
course of the evening twice intro- 
duced them both to everybody in the 
hall. 

The Victor tooted her sad farewell 
at the conservative hour of three and 
returned to Tela via Sapodilla with 
Mr. Hutchinson and his brood and a 
great assortment of novedades, 
blankets, and junk from the Republic 
of Guatemala. 


Testy Tourist: “This boat seems 

to tip a lot.” 
Steward: ‘‘Yes, sir; she’s setting 

a good example for the passengers.” 
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Close-up of Dinty and hat. The 

wife, his latest acquisition, is seated 

in regal fashion ’neath the trellis of 
manacca leaves 


—Photos by Norman Green 


Prominent among our Civil Engi- 
neers is Ross Moore,—more affec- 


tionately known as Dinty. This indi- , 


vidual has developed a unique place 
for himself in Tela and there is a wel- 
come place on everybody’s hat rack 
for the extremely grimy and immense 
sombrero which is part and parcel of 
Dinty’s make-up. 

When Dinty went away it was with 
the express idea of emulating Dr. Nut- 
ter’s great feat, and it was very 
shortly after he arrived in the Bad 
Lands of South Dakota that Mrs. 
Moore became an entity. From then 
on the great secret service system of 
the Tela Railroad Company checked 
up on every move in Rapid City. The 
one train per day never got away from 
the Grand Central terminal without its 
three or four passengers undergoing 
the surveillance of our Agent. And 
when the happy couple headed south 
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Spectacular and triumphant proces- 
sion of Mrs. Ross Moore and 
wedding party, including husband, 
who is furnishing the motive power 


the wires burned and preparations be- 
gan. 

On July 14 Mr. Lee Hunsinger got 
on the telephone and put forth his 
manifesto. Irrigation became dor- 
mant, tangents straightened out, cuts 
and fills melted into obscurity. No 
more skinning that day, no more oil- 
ing, no more furrowing. In fact, no 
business at all in the Engineering De- 
partment. Dinty and spouse were due 
on the S. S. Coppename that after- 
noon. 

The dock seethed with brass bands 
and hilarious engineers. Placards 
sounded the spirit of the occasion. 
Prominent among the displays were 
such as: 

Dinty! Wuere’s Maccte? 
Para Love Mama! 
Yrs! We Have No House. 
BACK TO THE BusH AND ALL ALONE. 
As the blushing bridegroom stag- 
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gered daintly off the gang-plank his 
natty straw hat was snatched away 
and the old greasy sombrero full of 
rice was crammed down over the in- 
dignant Moore ears. He was escorted 
to Push Car No. 176 whereon Mrs. 
Dinty was seated. 

“Push” was the injunction. 

He pushed—(See illustration. ) 

It is memorable to relate that. half 
way down the dock the fair passenger 
hopped off the car and took her place 
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by her faithful, perspiring husband,— 
and the picture of that car propelled 
briskly along by a two-Moore power 
plant was not one to be taken lightly. 

Dinty and his bride retired to the 
cloistered seclusion of their irrigation 
home at Farm No. 12 with all speed. 
There is open house, so we under- 
stand, for all who can ride that far 
inland and stories are even now 
mooted about as to the wonderful 
South Dakota hospitality at “Zapote.” 


ANOTHER WEDDING PARTY 


There can be no doubt: that Dr. 
Nutter has more cronies of more dif- 
ferent nationalities in tropical Amer- 
ica than any one man in Honduras to- 
day. More peculiar looking people 
emerge from his house than from 
Ellis Island. More queer presents are 
sent to him from obscure places on 
the surface of the globe than you can 
find in Vantine’s. Rare beverages 
constitute the greater part of these 
offerings, but there is also a compre- 
hensive assortment of inlaid boxes, 
pictures, exotic canned stuff, figur- 
ines, things fashioned skillfully of 
mother-of-pearl, rubber plants. . . . 

There is even a story in circulation 
to the effect that Dr. Nutter has a 
gold watch which some ex-President 
of the Republic bought to present to 
a member of his cabinet, or which 
some cabinet member bought to pre- 
sent to his President—there seems to 
be some discrepancy about this fea- 
ture of the story, but anyway the 
watch itself is a fact. It was suitably 
inscribed on the inside case and sent 
to Honduras where the donor became 
so pleased with it that he decided he 
would rather give it to the “estimable 
Doctor.” Accordingly, the local 
jeweler hastily scratched a fitting 


platitude across the smooth glossy 
back of the watch and the Doctor 
found himself its proud possessor. 

Of course he didn’t discover the en- 
graving on the inside case until that 
fatal day when he pried the back 
cover off with a scalpel to insert a cer- 
tain lady’s picture. 

And now that lady is Mrs. Nutter 
and it’s all very exciting because they 
have just returned from an extended 
continental honeymoon and everybody 
is elated to have them back in Tela 
where they belong. They took the air 
route from Vienna to London, mak- 
ing the trip in seven hours. They 
were in Berlin, Amsterdam, the Swiss 
Alps, all the nice places, Paris not ex- 
cluded. 

They returned to Tela from Avon- 
mouth on the R. M. S. Casanare, 
Thursday, July 23. We had them 
under surveillance from the time they 
first appeared in London to the time 
they were safely aboard the steamer. 
We knew to the hour just when to 
expect them. A locomotive suitably 
decorated proudly pulled three highly 
embellished floats out to the steamer 
as she rubbed her nose against the 
Tela dock. Everybody rode out on 
the honeymoon special, including the 
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village band, which rendered its three 
selections with stoic redundancy. 

Rice! Enough to fill a Bodega or 
to put one of the starving countries of 
Central Europe on an operating basis. 
The ancient and honorable practice of 
greeting the bride was observed. 
Paris creations were surreptitiously 
examined. The Doctor was over- 
whelmed with Bachelors and Bene- 
dicts who plied him with questions 
and stepped on his toes. 

And then the whole party rode 
ashore amidst the thunderous blasts of 
the band, and accompanied the Nut- 
ters to their home. Here they found 
a house full of lovely rosewood furni- 
ture,—the supreme efforts of our cab- 
inet makers, and the gift of the Tela 
folk. This was admired by donors 
and owners alike. 

There was a certain amount of 
merry-making and the grape was 
looked in the eye. But the grand fes- 
tivity, as planned and successfully ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Garsaud and his meek 
but willing committee, took place on 
the dock the following Saturday night. 
Music was furnished by Mr. Vetter 
and his tintinnabulous three. Some- 
what the effect of the Cafe de la Paix 
was achieved by the out-of-door ar- 
rangement of tiny tables where one 
could sit in meditation and sip what- 
e’er he chose, or partake gratefully of 
the delicious viands as conjured up 
under the capable hands of Mrs. Cole- 
man, Mrs. Woolfolk and others lo- 
cally famous in the art of cookery. 

As the glistening dance floor be- 
came animated with color and move- 
ment and the seductive tones were 
wafted across the water and danced 
with the gay lights on the placid sur- 
face of the sea, it was the Represent- 
ative’s pleasurable duty to sit at ease 
at a table in the far corner to watch 
the activity and sip his glass of Salva 
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Vida (a rare liquer well known lo- 
cally but difficult to procure outside 
the realm). Such a festive sight! 
The graceful fluttering of gaudy flags, 
the bob and twinkle of colored lights, 
the sleepy nod of manacca fronds, and 
through it all the kaleidoscopic flash 
of colored silks, the soft laughter of 
ladies and the harsh cry of the banana 
bird hovering expectantly above. 

At midnight the scene of gayety 
was dramatically changed. An omi- 
nous flutter of flags was the only 
warning. Then the sudden swift 
drive of slashing rain swept across the 
pavilion and sent banana leaves and 
dancing couples scurrying to shelter. 
Torrent followed torrent, sheets of 
water inundated the floor, satin slip- 
pers, vanity cases and dollar bills 
were washed into the sea. 

Thus the festivities were brought to 
a close behind nature’s vale of tears. 
The last three or four hours were 
taken from us but we all look back 
on the idyllic time between the rise 
of the curtain and the descent of the 
torrent with great pleasure and know 
that Doctor and Mrs. Nutter will join 
us in our hope that the next time we 
attempt this sort of thing “it ain’t 
gonna rain no mo’.” 


Mr. White, now of Santa Marta, and Mr. Beasley 
trolling at Puerto Sal in life boat of the Victor 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
Rincon vs. Puerto Castilla 
By A. D. Morenouse 


As a child I occasionally heard of the far corners of the Earth, and won- 
dered how a round World could have corners. Later I discovered that it had 
many of them, also persons and things, myself included, had them, and the 
public, one and severally, seemingly, took much pleasure in knocking them off. 
Perhaps that’s the reason we all get to be fairly decent—finally. However, | 
never expected to actually live at a corner of the Earth. 

Why the Spanish Conquistadores named this spot Rincon (corner) is 
past my present knowledge, but as such it has been known from earliest Span- 
ish gold-seeking days and down through the centuries when the Buccaneers 
who infested these waters used the harbor and the palm-rimmed shores for 
their orgies and as a hiding place for their ill-gotten bloody gains. Rincon 
it still remains on most of the maps now in use. 

For some unknown reason, the powers that be in Honduras decided, a 
short time ago, to change the name of the location that is now our teeming 
population of “zancudos,” sandflies, and the rest of us, white and blacks, so 
they submitted three names to a Company committee in order that a decision 
might be made on the important question as to how our busy metropolis should 
be known in the future. The choice fell on our present cognomen—Puerto 
Castilla. 

A search in the Spanish dictionary discloses the information that Castilla, 
among other definitions, means “flip of a coin.” Whether or not the Commit. 
tee looked up the various meanings of the three names submitted and decided 
that the “Flip of a coin” was the easiest way to settle the matter, the lot falling 
to Castilla, is known only to themselves, but to many a brave son of the North 
who has passed through the chastening influence of our life here, perhaps the 
most lasting memories may be the flip of a coin, the shaking of the elusive 
African “dominoes,” the rattle of the chips. Therefore, for him, the place could 
not have been better named. 

When the decision was made a quandary immediately arose; should it be 
Puerto Castillo, Puerta Castilla or Puerto Castilla? It was too deep a prob- 
lem for our English-speaking population, so the matter was referred back to 
our worthy lawyer friends in Truxillo who in solemn conclave decided, I believe, 
that as a port or harbor is a masculine noun and the name Castilla is feminine, 
what more fitting than that they should dwell in peace together till death do 
them part. : oy agel 

Therefore, Hail! Puerto Castilla! Long may you flip! 
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TRUXILLO RAILROAD COMPANY 


BASEBALL 
TELA VS. CASTILLA— 
JULY 4 AND 5 


We had the pleasure of having as 
our guests for the 4th and 5th of July 
Captain Hartman and his Tela ball- 
players. Two of the snappiest base- 
ball games ever played in Castilla was 
the result of the Tela-Castilla series 
this year. The first game, played on 
the Fourth, was won by the home team 
by a score of 3-2, due in part to Mays’ 
masterly pitching and Fred Dinan’s 
great work with the old wagon tongue. 
Tela won the second game, 6-4. 

A large crowd was present during 
both games, but we regret that the Tela 
rooters were absent this year. How- 
ever, the few loyal Telaites present 
(noticeably Miss Emily Moore, and 
her guest, Miss Gladys Evans) cer- 
tainly did their share of rooting. 

The boys of both teams certainly 
treated the crowd to an exhibition of 
“big league baseball,” and it was the 
consensus of opinion that it was the 
prettiest and most interesting game 
ever witnessed in Castilla. Both teams 
played errorless ball. The features of 
this game were the faultless pitching 
of Mays for Castilla and Hartman for 
Tela. Dinan also had his share of the 
limelight with a home run and a three- 
bagger to his credit. While the Cas- 
tilla rooters never doubted for’a mo- 
ment the ability of their team to win 
this game, still there was a sigh of 
relief when the final out was made in 
the last inning. 

The second game was not as air- 


tight in regard to errors as the first, 
nor could this be expected, the result 
being that Tela contributed five errors 
and Castilla three. Notwithstanding 
these errors the game was well worth 
watching and neither side felt sure of 
victory until the game was over. Cas- 
tilla made severa! game attempts to 
overcome Tela’s lead, and on several 
occasions was on the verge of so do- 
ing, but the boys did not seem to get 
their hits bunched when needed. Hart- 
man pitched like a major leaguer. In 
the fourth inning he pulled himself 
out of a hole which certainly looked 
as though Castilla were coming into 
her own again. With a man on sec- 
ond and one on third, and none out, 
Hartman proceeded to fan the next 
three men. Moody was in the box for 
Castilla, and although he pitched good 
ball Hartman was more effective in 
the pinches than Moody. 

Castilla wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Captain Hart- 
man and the Tela team for their splen- 
did playing and the fine and sports- 
manlike spirit shown by them during 
both games. And while we’re at it, 
let’s not forget to praise the efforts 
put forth by Manager Flanary and 
Captain Dinan in whipping our own 
team into such fine shape. 

On the night of the Fourth a dance 
was given at the Manager’s residence 
in honor of the Tela team, which was 
certainly voted a great success by all 
who attended. 

A better conception of both games 
can be obtained by glancing over the 
box scores. And before concluding, 
we must compliment the good judg- 
ment shown by Umpires Barnett 
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and Hutchison, as was proven by the clockwork, with scarcely a single 
fact that both games went off just like “kick” registered by either team, 


JULY 4 
Castilla, 3; Tela, 2. 
CASTILLA TELA 
AB. B.H. Runs EF. AB. B.H. Runs F. 
Grorattir. it cereresny han 9 On Wareenes. <i... 4S ee cay 
@atum; 2nd ibis. os, a eer meee) Balderbachci-s0s. A at aleagee oe) 
Woody,’ 's, S.Cah ey ik ne an ay Winton elit eae AiO oeaO ae 
Wuran, “lst bie a: Ai OL OO Sea Slept 52: Ave inet) ON) 
eating: 1. fo ere 9720830 <0" “Harpers 2nd he. 5) «|. mean lhe (0) 
Ramirez, 3rd b...... Se De 1200s. Chale Bede) s iees) maeeean eS Nia 
AES NAM omma ate ote Oe See eu) 2056) Dtadlew itd, «oS ae al etl te) 
WallSOnj nescievem ale Siyind ss OO 51 Redeetae me bier 1) peace le lb (6, 
IANS, p50 tei area Oy SO LORE EO) Hartmany ped. dei ex Stale Ole sO) 
SIG Osa) Se Bea Aa 


Struck out—By Mays, 9; by Hartman, 8. Bases on Balls—Off Hart- 
man, 1. Hit by pitched ball—Ramirez. Home run—Dinan. Three-base hit 
—Dinan. Two-base hit—Hartman. Sacrifice hits—Tatum, McGah. Stolen 
bases—Clark, Wilson, Beuchet, Warren. Umpires—Barnett and Hutchison. 


TRUE ES 
Tela, 6; Castilla, 4. 

TELA CASTILLA 
AB. B.H. Runs E C re noe ee 5 

eves Sey LOZAt pSeme musts sc. 
i ee ee ee Go eo 
malderach, ‘Citgeaee On a) Mood ’ Bet ony 4 
Wright, 1. fia: epee ne ele | Dian Gee es os oo 
eit lst be ea rr ae var area 
Harper, 2ndoheges fe Osea Griffin. 1 ¢ An eset n 0) 
Bradley, 1) (fae: 4 oe Oia McGahee. CLINE Fee sj Yee 
Clark, 3rd bay 1 Oe eee 3 66 0. 6 
Gist, c. £2.) ees zeae 0 hal ICE Wolsonwpoee gin. sere (alan .41() 
Hartman, page, 4 al eee era) Hiahary ir ee Heelan ().< 0) 
30. 106.88 410 4. 3 


Struck out—By Moody, 5: by Hartman, 6. Bases on’ balls—Oft Moody, 

3. Home runs—Crozat, Tatum. Three-base hits—Gitz (2), Ramirez, Two- 

base hit—McGah. Passed ball—McGah. Double plays—Tatum to Crozat; 

Clark to Starr; Hartman to Harper to Starr. Sacrifice hits—Balderach, 

pe Stolen bases—Luht, Crozat, Griffin, Flanary, Umpires—Barnett and 
utchison, : 
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The Puerto Castilla Team 


TELA PERSONALS 


We were fortunate to have Mr. 
J. Winter Davis of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company with us,—even if for just 
a day. 

Mr. J. P. DuVinage, on the way to 
his post at Havana, arrived at Tela by 
S/S Abangarez, August 2, and spent 
the day with us. We were very glad 
to have this opportunity of welcom- 
ing him to our flock and wish to ex- 
press through this medium our hearti- 
est wishes for his success in the 
Havana Division. 

Messrs. Weaver, Moorehouse and 
Brown came over to Tela from Cas- 
tilla by the S/S Metapan, July 23, fol- 
lowed the next day by Mr. Barnett 
and Mr. Timlin on the Victor. They 
spent several days here inspecting the 
Division. They returned to Castilla 


July 29 by way of La Ceiba and the 
mountain trail. 

Mr. Anderson, Plant Pathologist at 
Castilla, is at present in Tela with Dr. 
Magistad. Nobody knows quite what 
they are doing, but they may be seen 
daily with their butterfly nets vainly 
pursuing the wily Ph values as they 
flutter from frond to frond. Mr. 
Anderson will be in Tela about a 
month. 

Mr. Davis and Mr. Hunsinger re- 
turned to Castilla with Mr. Barnett’s 
party to inspect the Division. 

Mr. McFarland of the Panam 
Division was in Tela over the week- 
end. He renewed his acquaintances 
with many old friends and met as 
many new ones. 


THE CASTILLA SPHINX 


(Editor’s Note: Introducing the 
Castilla Sphinx. Habitat: Puerto 
Castilla, Honduras. Genus: Direct 
descendant of Old Sphinx herself, in- 
troduced into Honduras from Egypt. 
The Castilla Sphinx, although a taci- 
turn old creature, gets a speaking 
spell once a month, and thinking that 
perhaps the scientific world would be 
interested in reading the words of 


wisdom which at these periodic inter-. 


vals drop from its lips, we will care- 
fully record all of them and they will 
appear each month in the columns of 
this magazine. ) 


The Castilla Sphinx says: 


THAT—The Medical Department 
seems to have had a wedding epi- 
demic. Doctors Moure and Hutchin- 
son returned last month with a couple 
of blushing brides (one apiece—not 
each), 

THat—Speaking of the Medical 
Department, we certainly welcome the 
Titian-haired Miss Cavanaugh into 
our midst, 

THAT—It is said that Dr. Phelps 
has to use a club to keep the custom- 
ers away from the Hospital since the 
arrival: of the new Nurse. 

Tuat—lIf he keeps on pitching in 
our weekly baseball games, he will 
have to set aside a whole ward for 
all the batters he cripples, 


THat—We were glad to have 
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Messrs. Hunsinger, Davis, Bradley 
and Burnham from Tela with us, even 
though their stay was a bit short. 
TuHat—Another welcome _ visitor 
was Mr. J. W. Davis, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany, who stopped off at Castilla for 
a day to visit the Division. 
THat—We are certainly sorry to 
hear of Mr. Mattes’ continued illness 
and 
THAT—His host of friends in this 
Division are certainly pulling hard for 
his speedy recovery. ; : 
THatT—Miss Florence Stone is vis 
iting Mrs. Brown and 
THAT—We all hope her stay may 
be long, but : 
THat—If she decides to stay for 
any length of time the General Office 
will have to hire another clerk to han- 
dle her voluminous mail. 
Tuat—Rowlett and Guerra may be 
seen wandering sorrowfully around 
town grieving for their departed (to 
the States) wives, BUT 


THat—We — haven’t — seen — 
nary — a weep out of 
either — one. 


Tuat—You all know © Pinky” 
Nixon’s extreme politeness. Well, he 
was playing golf one rainy day with 
a certain young lady on a very muddy 
course. “Pinky” made a wide swipe 
at the ball with his “rusty” mashie, his 
foot slipped and down fell Nixon in 
the mud. 

THat—He looked up at the lady, 
who was within hearing distance, and 
sweetly murmured, “Oh! Dear Lord!” 

THat—We don’t know what he 
might have said if said lady hadn't 
been there, 

THat—MacWhirter is still harbor- 
ing hopes of collecting his $25.00 
from JUDGE for the Cross Word 
Puzzle they accepted from him last 
year. 
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Tuat—JUDGE being a supposedly 
humorous publication, we think the 
joke’s on MAC. 

Tuat—Friend Hook must be very 
fond of animals. 

Tuat—Last Saturday night, after 
coming home from a card party, he 
was heard to call out in his sleep: 
“Feed the Kitty.” 

Tuat—He must also love his fam- 


ily dearly, as he was also heard to’ 
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mutter something about his “Aunty.” 

Tuat—Morrison is now the happy 
father of a 9'%4-lb. baby boy. 

TuHat—tThe “Sphinx” heartily con- 
gratulates Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, 
and hopes that by following in 
Daddy’s footsteps he will soon grow 
up to be an A No. 1 Banana Cowboy. 

Tuat—tThere goes the five o’clock 
whistle and the SPHINX, being a 
union Sphinx, needs must depart un- 
til next month. 


BANES 
SPORTS—TENNIS 
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The center of interest for the sporting world of Banes rested this month 
in the tennis tournament between the Campo and the Town. The tournament 
was played on Saturday afternoon, July 25, on the Los Negritos courts. 
Unfortunately the afternoon was not long enough to play out the entire sched- 
ule and the play was interrupted by darkness with a score of fifty-nine games 
for the Campo and fifty-two for the Town. The remaining games are to be 


played in Banes at an early date. 


Very good tennis was played by all teams but the fastest set of the after- 
noon took place between the Campo team, Miss Orrett and Mr. Davidson, and 
the Town team, Mrs. Bradshaw and Mr. Clark. 


The players were: 


Town 
Mrs. Harty and Mr. Van Diepen 
Mrs. Bradshaw and Mr. Clark 
Mrs. Hillary and Mr. Keating 
Miss Ruiz and Mr. Newcomb 
The Umpire: 


CaMPo 
Mrs. Cockshott and Mr. Bell 
Miss Orrett and Mr. Davidson 
Mrs. Shaw and Mr. Cockshott 
Mrs. Townsend and Mr. Shaw 
Mr. Joseph 
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FOOTBALL (SOCCER) 

Under the auspices of the Banes Athletic Club we have been able to form 
two soccer teams and now have the game well started, not only amongst our 
own men, but also amongst the natives. j 

The two division teams are the “Campo” (country) and the Banes (town) 
teams. The Banes team started the ball a-rolling by the defeat of the local 
Cuban team to the tune of 4-1 and followed this up with another victory over 
the S-S Sheafbrook. 


MTEL. 


Mi | BANEs CaMPo 
i| Diebold Brickley 
ilk J. Allison Currier C. Shaw Bell _ 
oo | | | F. Allison Smith Rogers Townsend Snyder Austin 
Bradshaw McGonagle Farquharson Marrayat 
Vaughn Wilkie Richardson Baird Panhuyser Davidson 


The Campo followed in two games ys. the Cubans, with a score of one-all 
in the first and 4-2 in favor of the Campo in the second game. 
| After this, real football was played in two fast matches between the 
Campo and the Banes teams, resulting in a score of one-all in the first, and 
4-2 in favor-of the Campo in the second game. 
The line-up of the teams was as follows: 


TABLE oF GAMES 


I Team Played Won Lost Draw Percentage 
a il Banes ..-.2......,. 4 2 1 1 62.5 
i) Campo ............ 4 1 1 2 50.0 


il Cuban’ ..6:,..3..... 3 0 2 1 16.6 
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At the present time the Banes soccer team has been materially weakened 
due to vacations and transfers, but it is hoped that with the return of the 
players and the cooler weather of October a strong team will be available 
and the soccer fans are predicting some fast, keen playing in the future. 


PoLo 


Polo was represented during the month in two fast matches between the 
Campo and Town teams, the first resulting in a 5-4 score in favor of the 
Campo and the second a score of one-all. 

The line-up of the two teams follows: 


FIRST GAME SECOND GAME 


BANES CAMPO BANES CAMPO 
No. 1 Bremmer J. Hillary No. 1 Berger J. Hillary 
Nos Ziatt! C. Shaw No. 2. Hill C. Shaw 
No. 3 Carrington Marrayat No. 3. Keating W. Hillary 
No. 4 Harty J. D Bell No. 4 Harty J. D. Bell 


Polo, like football, is at present suffering from lack of players through 
vacations and transfers; however, with the addition of a new player in the 
person of Mr. Woodforde, and the return of Messrs. Orrett and Cook from 
their vacations in Jamaica we have high hopes of playing some first-class polo 
during this fall. 

BASEBALL 


The baseball fans from Banes took a team over to Preston and brought 
that Division into camp to the tune of 14-1. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Vacation time has come with a ven- 
geance to this division. Amongst 
those leaving on the Munamar were 
Mr. and Mrs. Dunn for Scotland via 
New York, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Die- 
bold for East Orange, New Jersey, 
and Mr. A. Thole for the port of 
Matrimony ; congratulations Abe. 

The Maravi also carried a number 
of vacationists, including Mrs. Bailey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Austin and the three 
Arizas, Juan, Carlos and Guillermo. 

Jamaica too is claiming its quota of 
“ours,” those leaving for that island 
via Santiago being Mrs. Clark, Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Diepen, Mr. and Mrs. 


C. L. Orrett and Mr. C. F. Diebold. 

Amongst other distinguished visi- 
tors to the Division was the “Stand- 
ardization Committee.” This com- 
mittee, composed of Mr. Parker from 
Boston, Mr. Ness from Castilla, and 
Mr. Gartner from Guatemala, and 
Mr. Hiscock from Banes, came to us 
from Preston and after a short stay 
left for Jamaica. 

Mr. Nolting paid us a flying visit 
during July. 

Arrivals during July included Mr. 
Woodforde from England for the 
Agricultural Department. Mr. Wood- 
forde is a keen horse-man and en- 
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thusiastic polo player and will doubt- 
less prove a welcome addition to the 
Banes Polo team. 

The Merchandise Department also 
increased its forces in the person of 
Mr. McLean from Scotland. 

Those returning from vacations 
were Mr. R. Berry of the Surveyor’s 
office, and Messrs. McDonald and 
Haines of the Accounting Depart- 
ment, 

We were also able to welcome Mr. 
Lesser, our Inspector of Materials, 
and Mrs. Lesser, on their return from 
a long absence in the southern divi- 
sions. 


The magazine has suffered a sad 
loss in the transfer of Mr. Bradshaw 
to Santa Marta. During his short 
stay here, Mr. Bradshaw has com- 
pletely won the hearts of the entire 
Banes Division and he will certainly 
carry with him our wishes for the 
best of luck in his new post. 

Note: We are sure UNrrruitco will 
receive contributions of Mr. Brad- 
shaw from Santa Marta and as Mr. 
Carrington, our new reporter from 
Banes, has done remarkably well this 
month, we feel that instead of losing 
a co-worker we have gained another 
one.—Ed. 


HAS IT EVER OCCURRED TO YOU— 

_ THAT if the sacks of sugar made in the Banes and Preston Divisions 
during the 1925 Crop were laid end to end they would make a path, the width 
ot a sack, from New York to Boston and return, and still have some left over? 

THAT California has nothing on Banes in regard to climate, our maxi- 
mum and minimum temperature for the month of June being respectively 93 


degrees and 62 degrees? 


THAT thirty years ago Banes, with the exception of a small clearing for 
bananas, was a jungle of virgin forest? Today she boasts of over a thousand 


buildings of lumber and concrete, pave 
electric lights, a modern slaughter hous 


d streets, a sewer and water system, 
e, and a new municipal baseball park. 


In short, Banes is today one of the most up-to-date cities in the east end of the 


Island. 


_ THAT the Banes Division comprises some 150 square miles of land? The 
city of Philadelphia could be placed in the Banes Division and still have lots 


of room to grow. 


THAT the Banes Division hospital treats over 3,000 patients every year, 
and is considered one of the foremost hospitals of the Island? 


_ , The colored Jamaican, who forms a large part of our labor in the Banes 
Division, has a large fund of folk lore and comical sayings, some of which 
would equal, if not surpass, “Ole Uncle Remus” and his “Brer Rabbit” stories. 
With due apologies to the Jamaica Division, we are quoting a few of the latter: 

“When cock-roach give party, him no aks fowl.” 

“Jackass him say dis world no level.” 

“Rock stone in river bottom no feel sun ote 

“No call alligator long mouth till you pass im.” 

“Cock-roach be him ever so drunk him no walk past fowl-yard.” 
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SANTA MARTA 


Santa Marta celebrated the 400th an- 
niversary of its founding by Rodrigo 
Bastidas on July 29. It is claimed 
that Santa Marta is the oldest city on 
the continents of North and South 
America. It was discovered by Bas- 
tidas in 1501, but it was not until 
1525 that he returned and found- 
ed the city, naming it Santa Marta 
in honor of the saint of the day. 
The people of Santa Marta had 
a big celebration planned and were 
intending to have the remains of Rod- 
rigo Bastidas brought here from San 
Domingo. They were unable to do 
this, however, and turned over the 
money that they had for festivities to 
the suffering inhabitants of Manizales, 
one of the larger cities of Colombia, 
which was almost totally destroyed by 
fire on July 3. Consequently, the only 
official celebration of the day was the 
opening of a new road between Santa 
Marta and San Pedro Alejandrino, 
the place where Simon Bolivar died. 


Mr. Thomas Whalen, Chief Clerk 
of the Construction Department, was 
married while on his vacation and is 
returning in August with his bride. 


Mr. T. J. Owens was transferred 
from the Cristobal Office to the Santa 
Marta Railway Company as Chief 
Clerk. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Hatch and chil- 
dren returned on July 13 from a ten 
weeks’ vacation spent around Boston, 
Springfield, and New York. Mr. 
Hatch attended the twentieth reunion 
of his class at Dartmouth. 


“Dad” Rooks is at present on vaca- 
tion in South Dakota and Minnesota. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard W. Wing 
left in July on an extended leave ot 
absence. Mr. C. E. Rollins is Act- 
ing Superintendent of Merchandise at 
the present time. 


Mr. V. W. Gooch came to Santa 
Marta, direct from England, for a 
few weeks’ visit. While here, he 
made a short trip to Curacao. 


Mr. James R. Fluker has been 
transferred from the Costa Rica Di- 
vision to the Colombia Division. 


Mr. Rafael Cervantes has been 
transferred from the Guatemala Divi- 
sion to the Manager’s Office here. 


Mr. and Mrs. O. D. Honiball and 
family sailed on July 24 for vacation 
in England. The members of the Ac- 
counting Department gave them a din- 
ner and dance the night before they 
sailed. 


Mr. Alister Maclaurin, District Su- 
perintendent, sailed July 31 for Eng- 
land on vacation. 


Mr. H, A. Bestor, Chief Engineer, 
sailed for the States July 29 on an 
extended leave of absence. 


Mr. Alfred M. Bogren, Division 
Inspector, Mr. Daniel W. Stetson 
(formerly of the Panama Division), 
Mr. Benjamin Corwin (formerly of 
the Banes Division), and Mr. George 
Griffin (formerly of the Guatemala 
Division), are at present in the States 
on vacation. 
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THE UNIFRUITCO CLUB 


Speaking for one’s self as a means 
of getting what one wants works just 
as well today as it did when Priscilla 
pointed out the efficacy of it to John 
Alden, and probably did before that, 
only John was just lucky enough to 
have a poet immortalize his particular 
success. 

Take the recent case of that young- 
ster Good Fellowship. He’s a strong 
advocate of this method. He claims 
that he has been around the General 
Office for ever and ever so long but 
that until he “spoke up” he’d never 
really had proper recognition. You 
didn’t know that he had been one of 
us? Here’s the proof: The very first 
thing that youngster did in his éfforts 
to attract attention was to appoint Mr. 
Gough his press agent. Surely such 
perspicacity proves him to have been 
among us observing, if perhaps un- 
observed. 

Apparently the press agent counted 
that day lost in which he did not cir- 
cularize us or post the latest sketch 
of Good Fellowship. We found there 
were many artists among us and the 
bulletin board was an ever-changing 
centre of interest. Then came the 
dance in May. Some of us were un- 
scrupulous enough to pretend we 
weren't going, but that was just a blind 
so that we could listen to the argu- 


ments as to why we should go. Good 
Fellowship admitted that he certainly 
had “arrived” the night of the dance. 
After that he had only one desire and 
that was that something might be 
done to perpetuate all that he stood 
for. And that’s the why of the Uni- 
fruitco Club. 

There followed organization meet- 
ings to formulate plans and then the 
nomination of officers. There was 
some good-natured electioneering and 
the day of the election campaign pos- 
ters with photos and slogans of the 
candidates close by the ballot box 
made one last bid for the vote. The 
preliminaries over, we complacently 
look forward to the future of the Uni- 
fruitco Club and as our future be- 
comes our past you'll understand the 
teason for the complacency. 

FLorRENCE L. Morse, Sec’y, 
(Radio Dept.) 


Capt. Alexander McLarnon, Com- 
mander of the S.S. Macabi of the 
United Fruit Company’s fleet, and 
Miss Jeanne De Autels, of Boston, 
came to town quietly on Tuesday, 
August 21, with the object of entering 
unostentatiously into holy wedlock. 
Capt. McLarnon forecasted their plans 
to his intimate friend, Mr. Dan Har- 
vey, Superintendent of the Sailors Ha- 
ven at East Somerville, who with Mrs, 
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Harvey was spending his vacation in 
Provincetown, as he has done for years 
past, and asked him to secure a clergy- 
man to do the joining act, also re- 
questing that Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
stand up with them. Upon the arrival 
of the Dorothy Bradford, the wedding 
party went to the Center M. E. Par- 
sonage and the Rev. W.-D. Hamilton 
tied the matrimonial knot. A wedding 
dinner was then served at the New 
Central House, after which the newly- 
weds, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey, left to board the boat. 
Everything thus far had gone 
quietly and sweetly, but just as_the 
couple were on the gangplank, Dan 
Harvey gave one of his “cheerios” 
for “just married” and covered them 
with confetti; at the same time one of 
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the officials of the boat dropped a 
couple of pounds of rice on their 
heads. All this took them completely 
by surprise and their astonishment at 
the royal salute and send off given 
them was great, but they accepted the 
unlooked-for publicity very cleverly 
and in a happy spirit. With everyone 
on board knowing they were “just 
married” the voyage proved a most 
agreeable one. They will have their 
home Commonwealth 


on avenue, 
Brookline. 
May Capt. and Mrs. McLarnon 


have a happy life voyage together 
undisturbed by any worse breeze than 
that created by friend Dan Harvey 
of the Sailors Haven, or those squalls 
that sometimes emanate in the best 
regulated of households. 


RADIO DEPT. 


George S. Davis, Radio Department 
Chief, is now a Lieutenant-Comman- 
der in the U. S. Naval Reserve. In- 
cidentally, he has been swinging some 
mean golf clubs, and it is rumored 
that Willie McFarlane and Walter 
Hagen are fighting shy of a match 
with George. 

Boston Station “WBF” handled its 
first commercial traffic with an air- 
ship by transmitting a radiogram to 
the airship Shenandoah, on July 3 
last, while the Shenandoah was en 
route to Bar Harbor, Maine. 

Mr. Pitcher was a visitor to the 
General Office in July, attending the 
Company radio conference. 

H. O. Easton was in Boston the 
greater part of July, attending the 
radio conference of Company men. 
He has been on the road between the 
various stations in the tropics for the 
past six months, and has now re- 
turned to New Orleans. 


J. J. Carranza, the President of the 
International Radio Company of 
Costa Rica, was a welcome visitor to 
Boston during July. 

Things seem to be coming “Bob” 
Howley’s way. The many friends of 
Mr. and Mrs. Howley will be glad 
to learn of the arrival of a husky boy 
on July 11, who has been named Pres- 
ton, in memory of the years the How- 
leys spent at Preston, Cuba. 

W. J. Riggs, who is well known to 
Company construction men through- 
out the tropics, and who has been en- 
gaged in radio construction work for 
the last couple of years, has completed 
his assignment at Hialeah, Florida, 
and will leave immediately for other 
work in Jamaica. 

Mr. O’Hearn, the genial Manager 
of the New York Division, never fails 
to call at the radio offices during his 
visits to Boston. His smile is as good 
as a cocktail was B. P. (Before Pro- 
hibition). 


M. A. Dowling, Chief Operator of 
the S/S Ulua, is on a vacation, and is 
visiting his parents at Atlantic City. 

P. A. O’Rourke, Second Operator 
of the S/S Toloa, is taking his vaca- 
tion in Ireland, and expects to settle 
the differences between the Ulster and 
the Free State before his return. 

J. C. Rogerson, Second Operator of 
the S/S La Marea, is on vacation in 
North Wakefield, England. 


O. P. Angell, Chief Operator of the 
S/S Tivives, has been assigned as 
operator at Santa Marta station, re- 
lieving H. F. Hill, who is on vacation. 

Fred Muller, Superintendent at 
New York, is spending ‘his vacation 
on his farm at Suffern, camping out 
and making improvements. Fred 
expects to develop some muscle by 
religiously working the “Old Oaken 
Bucket.” 

Miss. J. Li. Sisto took a vacation 
from calculating radio tolls, “R. P. 
10’s” and other headache producers, 
by making the round trip on the S/S 
Pastores, 

Radio Broadcast fans who have 
been bothered with “static” (and their 
number is legion) may take comfort 
from the statement of the Meteoro- 
logical Office of the British Govern- 
ment that there are at least 100 
lightning flashes every second, year 
in and year out, winter and summer, 
somewhere in the world. It is easily 
seen, therefore, that static is almost a 
constant factor to be reckoned with 
in broadcast reception. It does not 
bother the Radio Department any, 
however, in its. commercial message 
transmission, due to the high-powered 
apparatus being used. 

It is with heartfelt sorrow we an- 
nounce the sudden death at Miami, 
Florida, of Mrs. Marion EF, Beakes, 
wife of W. E. Beakes, Chief Engineer 
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of the Radio Department, on Thurs- 
day, September 3. 

Mrs. Beakes traveled constantly 
with her husband and was well known 
and liked by all radio employees of 
the Company at the various stations 
he visited in his rounds of inspection. 
The news of her passing will be a 
great shock to her friends in the 
tropics. 

Funeral services were held in Miami 
and interment took place on Septem- 
ber 8 at Newburgh, New York. 

Untrruitco extends deep sympathy 
to Mr. Beakes. 


THE SPANISH MAIN 
(Anonymously contributed by a ship opera- 
tor of the Radio Dept.) 

On the road to the Spanish Main 
Our White Ship sails again; 
And there’s joy in her pose 
As she points her nose 
To the lands of the Spanish Main. 


‘Neath tropical skies we’ll sail 
Where many a pirate trail, 
Ran red with gore, 
In the days of yore, 
On the road to the Spanish Main. 


There are isles of emerald green 
On port and starboard seen; 
And the Great White Fleet 
You’re sure to meet, 
As they roam the Spanish Main. 


There are castles and ruins old, 
And romance there untold; 
And the breezes sigh, 
As they go by, 

Of love on the Spanish Main. 


If you've time to take the trip, 
Pack up; let no moment slip; 
The Great White Fleet 
Will give you the treat 

Of life on the Spanish Main, 
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REVERE SUGAR REFINERY 


The Second Annual Outing of the 
Revere Sugar Refinery employees, 
which was held at Centennial Grove, 
Essex, July 25, 1925, was a big suc- 
cess. Over 300 employees left the 
Refinery early in the morning in buses 
or their own automobiles, which were 
decorated with pennants, and after a 
ride of about two hours arrived at 
the Grove. Centennial Grove is an 
ideal spot for an outing as there is a 
baseball field, a large lake, where 
swimming may be enjoyed, and a 
grove of tall pine trees. As soon as 
everyone had arrived, a luncheon was 
held underneath the pines. 

The baseball game, which followed 
the luncheon, was the big event of the 
day. This game, which was between 
the Operating and the Mechanical 
Departments of the Refinery, created 
an intense but friendly rivalry not 
only between the two teams but also 
among the spectators. The Operat- 
ing Department won, 7 to 5. The 
game was very close until the 7th 
inning when the Operators staged a 
rally, which netted them four runs. 


In the 9th inning, Ruckenbrod, the. 


Operators’ pitcher, eased up after two 
of the Mechanics were out, and be- 
fore the third man was out they had 
scored three runs. Their rally came 
too late, however. When the game 
was ready to start there was some 
question as to who should act as um- 
pire. Mr. Worcester and Mr. Hol- 
comb were both urged to accept that 
arduous post, but they pleaded igno- 
rance of the technical points of the 
game and John O’Neil was chosen for 
the position. He was assisted by Jim 
Gover and their decisions were never 
questioned, as it would haye been of 
no avail, 


THE SCORE 

Operators AB RoE PO eA. LE 
ShGaneSSaenken 2. Sree Sa soO 
Deveney te! occa: AS Lee oOmnG) 
Ruckenbrod,p... 4 2 3 2 2 2 
Johnson, 3b ..... Aci nO a An oil 
Haren crac: Align Ose 4 Oya) 
Tinnehan, lb .... 4 0 012 0 3 
Bartletie Gare: ss AE ARE WR ee U ey, 
Brackettsli. = ia; Se Ones JO) 
Howatd, 2b. ..%.. See ial GENS IAD) 

Boe 49E 27 NeenO 
THE SCORE 

Mechanics ABER TH) PO:ALE 
Sullivans et t= Ab Ohad ht pyaneran 10) 
lEVonsolt Secs e. Sele Mele 0e40 
Belt el pole Hee Os Agee | 
INGEOM WSS uaa Area ie eaten) 
ye Cronimse. 2s. Fi in i A ea eel) 
JOYove ia astap a eee ae SeeliauOae Zin OrsO 
Chishola2) 49520020) O00 
CP Cronin, Shia ee Ole ne 
Gace pie ees. Se Oeeg! | weil tse) 
*Husselbe, 2b... 2 1 0 0 1 0 

S285" By AALS 26 

* Batted for Chisholm in 5th. 

Two-base hits—Norton, Rucken- 
brod. 

Sacrifice hits—Deveney, Carroll. 

Double play—Shea, Howard to 
Tinnehan., 


Stolen bases — Ruckenbrod, 2; Shea, 
Howard, Norton, Sullivan, Cronin. 

Base on balls—Ruckenbrod 3. 

Passed balls—Cronin 3. 

Umpires—Gover, O'Neil. 

The running races brought out some 
real talent. The 100-yard race for men 
was won by Tim Deveney in the re- 
markable time of ten seconds flat. The 
ladies also had a 100-yard race and 
this was won by Miss Rich, This is 
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the second year in which Miss Rich 
has won this event. The fat men, of 
course, had their race and Beldon 
Bartlett carried off the honors. Char- 
lie Lyons was in second place. 

Miss Hayes, of the office force, won 
the 100-yard swimming race from a 
strong field of fifteen other competi- 
tors. The diving contest brought out 
some real talent and the prize was 
awarded to Steve Donnelly, after con- 
siderable efforts on the part of the 
judges to determine a winner. 

Dancing was enjoyed during the 
afternoon and evening. Music was 
furnished by the Refinery’s own or- 
chestra and an entertainment was 
given by the Glee Club, which was a 
“howling” success. 

A letter of regret at not being able 
to attend the outing was received by 
the committee from Mr. V. M. Cut- 
ter, President of the United Fruit 
Company. 


Notes on the Game by An Operating 
Bystander 

Dorr’s running shoestring catch of 
a liner was a gem of the first water. 
How he ever held on to it was a mys- 
tery to us. Probably some mechan- 
ical contrivance in his glove. Too 
bad he didn’t have time to make eight 
more. 

Every time Tinnehan was at bat he 
was standing too close to the ball after 
the third strike. 

Long Tom Belt, at first base, was a 
tower of strength for the Mechanics 
—on the coaching line, 

Bartlett caught on a few minutes’ 
notice. He also caught on something 
else sliding into home with his ice 
cream trousers, 

Norton and Sullivan would prob- 
ably have played a better game if it 
had started at 6 p. m. They are twi- 
light leaguers. 


This photograph, taken at the Revere Outing at 
Centennial Grove, shows Miss Nellie Hogan and 
Mr. John Murphy. Miss Hogan is one of our 
young ladies employed in the Package Department 
and Mr. Murphy is one of the oldest employees 
in years of service. He first went to work with 
the Revere Sugar Refinery March 17, 1887. The 
little girl standing in front is a daughter of 
Mr. Grover 


Hagen hasn’t the grace of a gazelle, 
but he certainly was effective. 

The speedy Operators stole every- 
thing but Jar Cronin’s glove. Those 
Cronin boys sure played a fine game 
—for the Operating Department. 


Tropical Transportation Company 

The Tropical Transportation Com- 
pany had their Second Annual Outing 
at Pat Foley’s farm, Silver Lake, 
Massachusetts, Sunday, August 2, 
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1925. The employees attended in full 
force with a few of their friends and 
they did real justice to the festivities 
which were arranged in their behalf 
for the occasion. The ball game, 
which was played between the mem- 
bers of the Tropical Transportation 
Company and the Outside Truckers, 
was won by the Tropical Transporta- 
tion Company by a score of 4 to 2. 

Mr. McCormack, Manager of the 
Tropical Transportation Company, 
was chosen by the teams to officiate 
as umpire. A dinner was held after 
the game, following which a tug-of- 
war took place between the two groups 
and the Outside Truckmen proved the 
stronger. A vote of thanks was given 
by all present to Mr. McCormack and 
Mr. Turner, who comprised the com- 
mittee. 

Personal Notes 

A determination to advance and a 
desirability to improve his condition 
in life has ever been the motto of 
Henry D. Gaffney, who, after four 
years of study at Suffolk Law School, 
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has passed the examination which en- 
titles him to be known as Lawyer 
Gaffney. Four long years of constant 
study and self-denial to accomplish a 
purpose is worthy of commendation. 

Foreman Daniel MacDonald is to 
be married to Miss Helen O'Leary, of 
South Boston, and they will spend 
their honeymoon at Atlantic City and 
Philadelphia. 


Foreman David MacDonald spent 
an enjoyable vacation at Maranacook, 
Maine. 

Assistant Superintendent George 
Ruckenbrod found it necessary to re- 
cuperate at Center Ossipee, New 
Hampshire, after his strenuous exer- 
tions in the ball game at Centennial 
Grove. 

John O’Neil has returned after a 
vacation in Hampton and a trip to 
the White Mountains. 

E. B. Sparkman, Chief Chemist at 
Banes, visited the Refinery in August. 
He stayed here a few days and then 
left for his home in Magnolia, Mis- 
sissippi. 


Company’s wireless station en Swan Island 
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The late C. H. Wasson 


It is with the deepest sorrow that 
the employees of the New Orleans 
Purchasing Department announce the 
death of their beloved employer, Mr. 
C. H. Wasson, Division Purchasing 
Agent at New Orleans, who died on 
Friday, July 31, after an illness of 
only one week. 

Mr. Wasson was highly esteemed 
by Company officials and employees 
alike and his funeral was attended by 
almost every official and employee of 
all departments of the New Orleans 
Division. The services were held 
at his home at 1736 Calhoun street 
on August 1, and were conducted by 
his pastor, the Rev. R. H. Harper, 
D.D. At the time of his death Mr. 
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Wasson was completing twenty years 
of continuous service as Chairman of 
the Board of Stewards of the First 
Methodist Church. 


Mr. Wasson held the position of 
Division Purchasing Agent at New 
Orleans since the inception of the 
Company twenty-five years ago. His 
friendly disposition and kindly per- 
sonality won for him a wide circle of 
friends in the Company as evinced by 
the great numbers of floral offerings 
and expressions of sympathy received 
by his family after his death from the 
Boston and New York offices and 
even from the far-off Tropical Divi- 
sions. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPT. 


Unrrruitco has the pleasure of 
publishing in this issue the announce- 
ment of the FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
DEPARTMENT, as contained in cir- 
cular issued by Mr. W. V. Harloe, 
Freight Traffic Manager, and ap- 
proved by Mr. C. H. Ellis, Vice- 
President, effective August Ist, that 
Mr. Warren J. Bennett has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Freight Traffic Man- 
ager with headquarters at 321 St. 
Charles street, New Orleans, and we 
heartily congratulate him upon the 
success he has attained with the 
United Fruit Company, 

He entered the service of the 
Company, when but a boy, as mes- 
senger in the General Office at New 
Orleans, under Mr. C. H. Ellis, who 
was then Manager. A few years later 
he was transferred to the Freight 
Traffic Department and was shortly 
promoted to the position of Chief of 
Bill of Lading Desk and later to that 
of Chief Rate Clerk. 
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In 1914 the United Fruit Company 
began to expand its Freight Service, 
and with the inauguration of their 
service to Havana, Cuba, and the 
prospects of an additional service to 
the Southside of Cuba, and a service 
to Jamaica, they were in need Ola: 
Soliciting Freight Agent, and Mr. 
Bennett was appointed to this position 
and enjoys the distinction of having 
been the first Soliciting Frerght Agent 
at New Orleans. 

So successful was he in his ca- 
pacity as Soliciting Freight Agent 
at New Orleans that he quickly at- 
tracted the attention of the Execu- 
tive Officers of the United Fruit Com- 
pany and was promoted the early part 
of 1918 to General Western Freight 
Agent with headquarters at Chicago. 
In June, 1920, the position of General 
Southern Freight Agent at New Or- 
leans became open and Mr. Bennett 
was selected to fill the vacancy. 

The experience of our newly ap- 
pointed Assistant Freight Traffic 
Manager may be pictured by the long 
period of service with the United 
Fruit Company and the many impor- 
tant positions he has held. Combining 
his general office experience with the 
instructive knowledge that he received 
from his soliciting experience and per- 
sonal contact with the public, together 
with the extensive traveling experi- 
ence through the middle west and the 
many trips he has made to Central 
America, Canal Zone and Cuba, he has 
acquired general and complete knowl- 
edge of that branch of the work which 
pertains to the Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment. His retentive memory and care- 
ful and capable way of handling all 
matters enable him to quickly grasp 
every situation that arises, and his re- 
markable and congenial disposition 
makes friends for him wherever he 
goes. 


Mr. Bennett possesses the highest 
qualities of an executive officer and 
enjoys the esteem and_ confidence of 
the employees under him; his career 
should be a stimulus and incentive to 
other employees to follow their work 
as energetically as he did and the re- 
ward will some day be forthcoming. 


Concurrent with announcement of 
Mr. Bennett’s appointment is the pro- 
motion of Edward L. Maier, from the 
position of Chief Clerk of the Freight 
Traffic Department to that of Freight 
Agent for New Orleans. 

His service with the United Fruit 
Company dates back to February, 
1916, at which time he left a posi- 
tion with the New Orleans Terminal 
Railroad Company, to accept a posi- 
tion as stenographer in the rate de- 
partment of the United Fruit Com- 
pany. 

Being a bright, capable and ener- 
getic young man, his qualifications 
were not overlooked, and in Sep- 
tember, 1916, he became Secretary to 
the General Freight Agent, which po- 
sition he held until March, 1918, when 
he was made Assistant Rate Clerk. 

As soon as the chief rate clerk’s 
position was open, which was about 
June, 1918, he was recognized as the 
most logical man for the position and 
was promoted to fill that vacancy. 
This position was retained by him 
until, June, 1919, when he was selected 
to fill the position of chief clerk in 
the Freight Traffic Department. 

- During the performance of his du- 
ties as chief clerk, Mr. Maier ex- 
hibited much executive ability, and 
when the present changes in the 
Freight Traffic Department were made, 
he was considered the proper one to 
become the Freight Agent under Mr. 
W. J. Bennett, the newly appointed 
Assistant Freight Traffic Manager. 


Mr. Maier has shown exceptional 
ability in the performance of his 
duties, and it is felt that his progress 
with the United Fruit Company will 
not end with his recent new position. 


Mr. W. V. Harloe, Freight Traffic 
Manager, visited New Orleans for a 
few days in the interest of the freight 
department. 


Mr. J. P. Du Vinage, Division Man- 
ager, Havana, Cuba, spent a week in 
New Orleans getting acquainted and 
looking over the terminals and other 
facilities for handling cargo. 


By the time this issue is distributed 
Mr. A. G. Mische, Chief Clerk to Mr. 
Bennett, Freight Traffic Department, 
will be leaving for his three weeks’ 
vacation. No one knows where he is 
going but we believe Mrs. Mische has 
decided to take him along in their 
“Coupe” and meander through the 
Country nearby. 

Mr. O. J. Serpas, Chief Rate Clerk, 
couldn’t be separated from his “fliv- 
ver,” so there was nothing else to do 
but make a lot of dust along the coun- 
try roads during his vacation. 

“Cruising the Caribbean” has be- 
come fascinating with Miss Ellen 
Prats, Secretary to Mr, Bennett, 
as her second consecutive vacation 
was spent on the Gulf Waters. 


Mr. T. P. Burke, the sorrel 
top solicitor of the Department, 
returns from his vacation with the 
claim that he has discovered what 
is being done with all of the “over- 
ripe” eggs. Waveland, Miss., is the 
spot where “Tom” discovered this 
flavor in the drinking water, 
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Miss Betty Lehne selected the 
Piney Woods of Louisiana as the 
place to spend her vacation and re- 
cuperate from her recent illness. 

Miss Lulu Wendt picked out the 
quiet spot of Abita, La., to rest during 
vacation, and Miss Genevieve Man- 
ning visited Charleston, S. C., on hers. 

Mr. George M. Grosz says that 
his calendar is all dated up to “Um- 
pire’ the various amateur baseball 
games scheduled to take place during 
his vacation. 

Mr. J. L. Jefferson, during his va- 
cation, became better acquainted with 
the city of New Orleans. 


Mr. James Burke looks as though 
he could go a couple of rounds with 
his cousin “Martin” since his return 
from a trip on the S. S. Turrialba. 

Mr. Albert Wichterich proved 
himself to be a “Sheik” along the Gulf 
Coast during his vacation. 


WEG Balsa: ATL A: 


If we are not censored too severely, 
we'd like to remind you that we are 
the cat’s meow down here in Mobile. 
We have been handling four vessels a 
week, this summer, and begging for 
more. According to the only avail- 
able record, “The List,” will advise 
that several of our Eastern brother- 
ports together do not have this num- 
ber. Yet they have titled employees of 
every description. No, of course, we 
are not suggesting a separate divi- 
sion at Mobile, but being the only 
Branch Office in the Company, we are 
often thought of, as was the pro- 
verbial stepchild ; a present of obscur- 
ity, no brilliant future in anticipation. 
However, seldom thought of, we still 
maintain that “We are the cat’s meow, 
down here in Mobile.” 
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This is vacation time around our 
little office, and the fellows are hum- 
ming the old war songs with new 
vigor. 

Mr. Nettles, our Local Manager, 
has about decided to take a couple of 
days’ rest, but at this writing is still 
on the job. We, the office gang, feel 
that he should take a much-needed 
vacation. The responsibilities of the 
office rest entirely too heavily on this 
good man, and it seems right and 
just that he have a vacation extend- 
ing over the entire period prescribed 
in “The Bible.” 

Recently Mr. “Mike” Steber, our 
CC, spent a delightful week at Fort 
Morgan, on the Gulf, and reports fish- 
ing the best in years. Mike had his 
Mrs. and “Little Mike” with him, and 
all showed signs of having had a most 
wonderful time. 

Mr. Thomas Yeend has returned 
from a trip through the mountains 
around Chattanooga, having motored 
by way of Montgomery, Atlanta and 
other points of interest. Tom also 
was accompanied by his little family, 
Mrs. Tom and fine baby daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Yeend spent their 
“Once A Year” on the Gulf Coast, 
surfing, fishing and doing other aquatic 
stunts that go toward making a suc- 
cessful vacation. Being a good fel- 
low, Bill also tried some of that Mis- 
sissippi one-half of one per cent. Re- 
sults: Doctor Bill. 

At this time Miss “Chief” Felder, 
our efficient red-haired cashier, is in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, 
partaking of the many advantages of- 
fered there, reporting big times on 
tap. 

We have another member of cur 
set that has not, as yet, had a vaca- 
tion—Tom Ellis. However, he is wait- 
ing for possum season, as this is one 
of his favorite pastimes; the other 


is sporting his new eighteen-inch flan- 
nels at Bay View, Fosters and other 
watering places along the coast. These 
occasions are almost nightly affairs 
with Tom, as he can be seen flut- 
tering around with the “Hot Flaps” 
most any old night that doesn’t boast 
of too bright a moon. 

Tom _ being the only unattached in 
the office, allows but little space for us 
to make jokes of occasions that weuld 
be subject matter, it having been 
proved to every one of us that a joke 
may be taken for a truth, thereby re- 
sulting in calamity among our peace- 
fully married office force. 

The writer covered the Annual 
F. D. C. Outing at Lovinbill this 
year, celebrated on the 22d of 
August. We can truly say that it 
was put over in great style. Mr. Wein- 
berger, their very able leader, was 
easily the life of the party and his 
jokes and antics made up for anything 
that might have been lacking on so 
eventful a day. The Wharf Depart. 
ment is to be congratulated on this 
very successful outing, as it was a 
complete success from every angle. 


Habit is a powerful factor, there is 
no doubt about it. Banana peels are pre- 
carious things, there is no doubt about 
that either, and pedestrians lead pre- 
carious lives—that is also an accepted 
fact. In fact, habit, banana peels and 
pedestrians are trite subjects, all three 
of them. But when the three mix, the 
potentialities are, to say the least, in- 
teresting. A pedestrian crossing the 
street stepped on a banana peel with 
the customary result, The shock 
naturally somewhat dazed him and it 
was a matter of a few seconds before 
he came to himself after he had been 
assisted to his feet. When he did he 
was noticeably perturbed and inquired 
— ‘Did anybody get his number?” 


NEW 
PURCHASING DEPT. 


It was with profound sorrow that 
the members of this Department 
learned of the death of Mr. C. H. 
Wasson, our Division Purchasing 
Agent at New Orleans. Mr. Wasson 
had a host of admirers and friends, 
both in the Tropics and in the States. 
It mattered not to him the position 
held; the fact that one was an em- 
ployee of the Company which he him- 
self served so long and so faithfully 
and with intense loyalty was sufficient 
to merit his. interest and friendship, 
and the many who in passing through 
New Orleans came into contact with 
him will long remember his pleasing 
personality. He had occasion to visit 
New York in the summer of 1924 and 
in the short time he was with us we 
came to know and appreciate his 
charming and gracious nature which 
endeared him to all. 

To Mr. Thomas W. White, our 
newly-appointed Division Purchasing 
Agent at New Orleans, the members 
of the New York Purchasing Depart- 
ment extend every good wish in his 
new position. 

Mr. Walter L. Long, our General 
Manager, has returned from his busi- 
ness trip to Europe, where he was in- 
vestigating Continental sources of 
supply. We understand his trip was 
replete with interest and if our gentle 
art of persuasion is successful we 
hope to obtain from him for Unrt- 
FRUITCO some articles of interest at a 
later date. 

It was with pleasure we greeted Mr. 
I. F. Mattson, Superintendent Engi- 
neer of Central Preston, Cuba, on his 
first visit to our office here. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Dunn were 
also among those of our friends who 
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dropped in to see us during the past 
month. Mr. ‘Dunn, who is Superin- 
tendent Engineer of Central Boston, 
Cuba, was en route to Scotland on his 
vacation. 

Mr. Howard W. Wing and Mr. E. 
Mattes, Superintendents of Merchan- 
dise Departments in the Tropics. were 
visitors lately at this office. 

A book could be written about the 
many and varied pronunciations and 
spellings given our tropical ports by 
merchants from whom we purchase 
commodities. The other day we had 
a hard time convincing one of them 
that we did not want to send some- 
thing to the tailor. 

Speaking of Tela,—we have always 
realized that the gift of song and 
poetry is associated with the Tropics, 
but judging from the literature which 
has been coming from that place there 
must be something particularly infec- 
tious about the circumambient atmos- 
phere of Tela. One would almost 
be tempted to advise the beginner in 
the literary arts after the manner of 
the late Horace Greeley only we 
would say, “Go to Tela, young man, 
go to Tela.” 


Squire: “Didst send for me, my 
lord?” 

Launcelot: ‘Yea, make haste and 
fetch me a can-opener. I have e’en a 


flea in my knightly clothes.” 
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STEWARDS’ DEPARTMENT 


It takes a lot of food to feed the pas- 
sengers and crew of the various ships 
of the Great White Fleet. Experience 
has shown that every person in the 
ship’s company, and this includes both 
passengers and crew, consumes around 
7'4 lbs. of food a day. A glance at 
the records indicates that in 1921 food 
consumption was 7.81 Ibs. per day, but 
by cutting corners and improving 
methods of purchase and storage the 
poundage has been steadily dropping 
until this year it will average 7.26. It 
will be noted that this is a saving ot 
about a half pound of food per day, 
which doés not mean any diminution 
in quality or quantity, but rather an 
improvement in methods of packing 
and stowing, and the elimination of 
waste. 

The figures compiled by the Stew- 
ards Department for commissary pur- 
poses make interesting reading: Ships 
of the Great White Fleet used last year, 
671,000 lbs. of beef: 136.000 Ibs. of 
mutton and lamb ; 340.000 Ibs. of poul- 
try and game; 240,000 Ibs. of fresh 


fish; 55,000 Ibs. of canned and sorted 
fish ; 1,327,000 Ibs. of potatoes ; 1,586,- 
000 Ibs. of vegetables and fruit. 

In addition 270,000 Ibs. of sugar, 
624,000 Ibs. of flour and 588,000 Ibs. 
of groceries were consumed. Lump- 
ing the entire list the figures show that 
7,152,000 lbs. of food were used on 
ships of the Great White Fleet. 

A passenger who asks for a baked 
potato on a Great White Fleet ship 
seldom realizes that these potatoes are 
specially grown in Idaho, are hand 
picked for perfection and that each po- 
tato reaches the ship in a paper carton. 
There is, of course, one potato to each 
carton and the Stewards Department 
saves money by purchasing them in 
this way. 

The quantity of flowers used each 
year on ships of the Great White Fleet 
would drive a debutante wild with envy. 
In the refrigerator of every ship that 
sails during the cruise season is a sup- 
nlv of choice flowers purchased from 
New York florists for use on the din- 
ing tables. Additional supplies of 
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flowers are sent to Havana so that 
northbound ships can pick them up, for 
it.is a rule of the Great White Fleet 
that meals and service must be just as 
good on the last day of the cruise as 
on the first. 

A visit to the Linen Rooms at Pier 
9, North River, New York, N. Y., and 
at New Orleans, La., would be well 
worth the time of any housewife. Here 
every sheet, pillow case, towel, table- 
cloth and napkin that goes on a ship of 
the Great White Fleet is carefully 
looked over after it has been laundered 
and ironed. Everything is carefully 
packed; napkins, for instance, are sent 
to all the ships in paper cartons, each 
carton containing 25 napkins, so that 
the sea air cannot reach them, and 
every passenger is assured of a crisp, 
beautifully ironed napkin at every meal, 
You will never see a ragged towel or 
a napkin with a hole in it on a Great 
White Fleet ship. Keen-eyed women 
inspectors in the packing room prevent 
worn or torn napery or bed linen from 
being used. 


Helen Schickle, at present on the 
S.S. Carrillo, is one of the stewardesses 
of the Great White Fleet whom it is a 
pleasure to meet. Miss Schickle has 
been in the Stewards Department of 
the United Fruit Company for a long 
time. She has served on the S.S. Pas- 
tores, S.S. Calamares, S.S. Abangarez 
and S.S. Santa Marta, and hundreds 
of women passengers have recom- 
mended her untiring zeal and good 
service. 


Rose Cavanaugh, at present stew- 
ardess on the S.S. Zacapa, has also 
served on the S.S. Carrillo, S.S. Car- 
taao, S.S. Calamares and SS. Santa 
Marta. Miss Cavanauch is highly es- 
teemed by the Stewards Department 
and her quiet business-like methods are 
frequently commented upon. 
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Robert Hume, who sits at a desk in 
the Stewards Department at Pier 9, 
North River, playing with figures all 
day long, is a good deal of a wizard 
in his line. He can tell you in a min- 
ute how many onions were used on 
ships of the Great White Fleet in 1917 
if you happen to want the informa- 
tion, and with equal certainty he can 
tell you just how many pillow slips 
were used on the last voyage of the 
S:S:foloa. His Chiet; {Mrs Mes, 
Moynihan, Superintendent of the 
Stewards Department, says Mr. Hume 
knows how many grains there are in 
a pound of salt, but this is probably 
a slight exaggeration. 


Two of the most frequently com- 
mended stewards in the service of the 
United Fruit Company are Mr. M. 
Egland of the S.S. Toloa and Mr. J. 
Scofield of the S.S. Sixaola,. Both of 
these men are. strict disciplinarians 
and it is rare indeed to hear a com- 
plaint, insofar as the Stewards De- 
partment is concerned, from either of 
these two ships. 


Mr. George H. Wells, Chief Clerk 
of the General Storeroom at Pier 9, 
N. R., sailed on the S.S. Toloa on Au- 
gust 29 with his bride, who was Miss 
Anna Mae Marsh of Woodcliff, N. J. 
Mr. Wells has been in the General 
Storeroom since 1919 and before his 
World War service was a clerk in the 
Freight Cashier’s office, which was 
then located at 17 Battery Place. 

Considering the length of time he 
has been in the employ of the Company 
it is no wonder he had so many friends 
at the pier to wish him ‘bon voyage. 

Our heartiest congratulations to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wells. 


EES 
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PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


Passenger Department employees 
have no excuse for not understareige 
their duties. A special memorandum 
is given each employee as soon as he 
joins the department. This memoran- 
dum outlines the duties of the various 
members of the department and collates 
the information so that every man not 
only understands his own duties but 
knows of the duties assigned to the 
men above and below him. This en- 
ables each member to know just what 
duties he is responsible for and to 
whom to go for information. 

From time to time meetings of the 
Passenger Denartment staff are held 
at the New York office and a special 
effort is made to have every member 
attend. The Passenger Department is 
primarily a sales organization and at 
these meetings sales policies, follow- 
ups. etc., are ‘discussed, and records of 
business secured in comparison with 
previous years, advertising results, 
competition, passport and immigration 
matters are thoroughly thrashed out. 

Effective with the sailing of the 
S.S. Pastores, January 2, 1926. the 
special Costa Rican Cruises from New 
York will be shortened one day at 
Jamaica, in order to get the ships 
back to New York on Sundays instead 
of Mondays. This is in accordance 
with the often expressed wish of tour- 
ists. 


The Guatemala Cruise ships from 
New York, effective with the sailing 
of the S.S. Zacapa, January 9, 1926, 
will stop at Havana, Cuba, instead of 
Santiago, thus affording tourists an 
opportunity to see “The Paris of the 
West.” 

Effective with the sailing of the S.S. 
Sixaola, January 6, 1926, all Colom- 
bian Cruise steamers from New York 
will make a second call at Cristob 1, 
calling at Kingston, the Canal Zone 
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and the three Colombian ports as 
usual. 

The special 15-Day Tours to Ja- 
maica and return have proven so at- 
tractive that it was necessary (effective 
with the S.S. Zacapa, July 25) to 
handle part of the going and return 
movement of tourists on the Guate- 
mala ships from New York to Kings- 
ton and vice versa. 


The Passenger Department has 
every reason to congratulate itself on 
the tremendous amount of publicity 
it is getting, due to the several special 
cruise parties it has tentatively ar- 
ranged for the coming winter. The 
newspapers are booming these cruises 
and much desirable information is 
thereby made public for the Great 
White Fleet. The St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce is expected to make their 
fourth consecutive annual cruise over 
our line from New Orleans this win- 
ter and there is just as much enthu- 
siasm this year as there has been in 
the preceding three years. 


This winter twenty-five railroads 
will exploit Great White Fleet cruises 
in connection with their services. Ar- 
rangements have been made to supply 
these railroads with joint leaflets, 
which are to be distributed by all their 
agents, and posters calling attention 
to the cruises will be posted at all 
offices and waiting rooms of the rail- 
toad stations. The value of this ad- 
vertising cannot be overestimated. 


The Passenger Department is repre- 
sented in all parts of the country. Be- 
sides the five hundred outside steam- 
ship and tourist agents, as well as all 
rail line agents in the United States 
and Canada, direct supervision is main- 
tained by our own Passenger Traffic 
Offices in New York, Boston, Chicago 
and New Orleans. Every city and 
town of any size is periodically visited 
and tourist, steamship and_ railroad 


agents are interviewed in the interests 
of the department. 


There is no royal road to a good 
job in the United Fruit Company. 
Promotions are secured by hard work 
and strict attention to duty, for the 
roster of the United Fruit Company 
is filled with names of men who 
started at the bottom of the ladder. 
It has long been the policy of the Pas- 
senger Department to encourage em- 
ployees of other departments, familiar 
with the Company’s policy and service, 
to enter the service of the Passenger 
Department. Mention might be made 
of the following: H. C. Hicks, Gen- 
eral Southern Passenger Agent, New 
Orleans; J. F. Heneghan, General 
Western Passenger Agent, Chicago; 
L. P. Jones, Traveling Passenger 
Agent, New York; J. C. Nisbet, Spe- 
cial Passenger Agent, Kingston, Ja- 
maica; H. Dexter, Assistant to Gen- 
eral Western Passenger Agent, Chi- 
cago; W. H. Worden, Traveling Pas- 
senger Agent, New Orleans. These 
six men at the beginning of their ca- 
reers with the United Fruit Company 
were pursers on various ships of the 
Great White Fleet and a seventh will 
soon be added, for Mr. Klein, the 
present purser of the S.S. Santa 
Marta, will take service in our Chicago 
office. It may be said that Mr. Dexter, 
who only took service on August 1 at 
the Chicago office as first assistant to 
Mr. J. F. Heneghan, is so thoroughly 
familiar with Passenger Department 
matters and has been giving such good — 
service that it will enable Mr. Heneg- 
han to continue to cover personally the 
vast territory assigned to him, with a 
knowledge that the office will be fully 
covered during his absence, A special 
effort is made to remember Company 
employees located in the tropics who 
desire to come north. At the present 
time Mr. H. F. Strong is in service at 
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the New York office of the Passenger 
Department. Mr. Strong was for- 
merly located in our Passenger De- 
partment at Panama, later represent- 


ing the department as a cruise con- 
ductor. 


Robert W. Linen, Assistant to the 
Passenger Traffic Manager, New 
York, N. Y., technically speaking, is 
a born diplomat. Whether it is a 
question dealing with the diplomatic 
service or convincing a woman p2s- 
senger that she cannot bring home 
three parrots in her stateroom, “Lin- 
en” is irresistibly convincing. 


The knowledge of rates and rate 
making play a very important part in 
the organization of the Passenger De- 
partment. and Harry M. Crowder, 
Chief Clerk, Passenger Department, 
New York, is probably one of the best 
informed rate men in the country. 
Mr. Crowder seldom has to refer to 
statistics. He carries not only United 
Fruit Company rates but rates of com- 
peting lines in his head. 


H. V. Teetsell, Ticket Agent at 17 
Battery Place, is delighted over the 
fact that the new cabin plans recently 
issued can be written on either in 
pencil or ink. “Teets” has to do a 
lot of figuring on cabin plans and he 
has always claimed that the soft pap-r 
used in the old edition slowed him 
down a great deal. 


Miss Gladys Taylor of the Adver- 
tising Department has a tremendous 
number of friends among the repre- 
sentatives of the various newspapers 
and magazines. By tact and diplo- 
macy Miss Taylor makes each and 
every one feel that their problems are 
her own. — 


The American Association of Pas- 
senger Traffic Officers, composed of 
officials of the Passenger Traffic De- 
partments of the Railways and Stéam- 
ship Lines of the United States and 
Canada, will meet in New Orleans in 
October. 


Mr. W. H. Worden, Traveling Pas- 
senger Agent at New Orleans, made 
an exceedingly successful tour ‘to Mi- 
ami last month and booked sixty real- 
tors for a cruise on the S.S. Toloa. 
This is only a beginning of the won- 
derful business sure to be realized by 
the boom Florida is experiencing at 
the present time. 


Mr. H. C. Hicks, General Southern 
Passenger Agent, reports that there 
are no new babies, nor marriages, th's 
month in or among the employees of 
the New Orleans Division. It looks 
as though a yearly report would have 
to be made covering activities of this 
kind. 


Mr. Samuel Burrans, Chief Clerk 
of the Boston Passenger Office, is 
spending his vacation in the Annapo- 
lis Valley of Nova Scotia with the 
family of his fiancee. During his ab- 
sence cards were received announcing 
Mr. Burrans’ engagement to Miss 
Marguerite Augusta Palfrey. 


Mr. J. DuVinage, new Manager at 
Havana, spent an interesting few days 
at New Orleans last month conferring 
with the various department heads. 
Mr. DuVinage reached New Orleans 
on the S.S. Parismina August 10 and 
sailed for Havana on the same steamer 
on August 15 to assume his new du- 
ties. 
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WHAT OUR GUESTS SAY! 


High Praise for Ships, Service, Officers and Crews of Great 
White Fleet 


During the past year President Cut- 
ter has received nearly five hundred 
commendatory letters from passengers 
who have made cruise trips on the 
ships of the “Great White Fleet.” 
These letters make interesting reading. 
Written by tourists coming from all 
parts of the country, they are a uni- 
versal tribute to the food, service and 
good-will shown on our ships. 

Following are a few excerpts taken 
at random from the letters received. 
They are presented here merely as 
high-lights in a most pleasing chapter 
of Great White Fleet history. 


“In a word, my entire trip was delightful. 
I know now what the service of the Great 
White Fleet means to the tourist and I shall 
be remiss if I fail to mention in the most 
complimentary terms the officer personnel of 
these two ships—Captain Whidden, Chief 
Engineer Engelbert and Purser Klein of the 
S.S. Santa Marta and Captain Thompson, 
Chief Engineer Sutherland, Purser Dexter, 
Assistant Purser Davis and Radio Chief 
Garrett of the S.S. Zacapa. Ability was, of 
course, expected, but the splendid, whole- 
some, quiet dignity with which they proved 
that every passenger is a guest was most 
refreshing.” 


“I wrote your Passenger Department in 
New York upon our return to Cleveland 
from this cruise of February, and told them, 
as I am delighted to tell you, that it was 
most delightful in every respect, that nothing 
more could have been done for the comfort 
and pleasure of all on board.” 


“There is nothing that can express the 
wonderful treatment we received from Cap- 
tain Spencer, his officers and crew of the 
S.S. Calamares. It will indeed he a great 
pleasure to us to recommend a United Fruit 
Company Cruise to our friends, for there 
is no nicer or prettier trip anywhere in the 
world.” 


“I have no suggestion to offer regarding 
your service, only an expression of my 
opinion, which might interest you, when | 
say I believe you give more for what the 
trip costs, in both service and pleasure, than 
it is possible for one to procure anywhere 
that I know of.” 


“We were continually surprised by the 
variety of entertainment offered and the 
great care shown in attending to the wants 
of the passengers not only aboard ship but 
also on shore. In every way, your pas- 
sengers received more than your advertising 
matter would lead them to expect.” 


“T have never before taken a trip which I 
enjoyed as much as the one on the S.S. 
Pastores. We were certainly treated as 
guests and I could not offer a suggestion 


whereby any improvement could be made. 


It is the last word in a pleasure trip.” 


“I shall never forget the pleasure and 
benefits of the trip and my only regret all 
the time I was away was that my family 
and all my friends were not there to enjoy 
it with me. It was the best money I ever 
spent and, to quo‘e the words of my doctor, 
‘It did you more good than all the medicine 
I could have given you.’” 


“We enjoyed the wonderful trip and can- 
not say too much in praise of your Company 
and every employee on the boat, from, the 
top of the list to the bottom. I trust within 
another year or so it will be our good for- 
tune to make another trip on your wonderful 
line.” 


“T have told many friends of my trip and 
I know two at least who are planning to 
make a similar trin to mine next winter. _ 
would like, myself, to make another trip 
with you next year. From comparisons 
which I have made with other trips, I would 
say that the United Fruit Company is in a 
class by itself.” 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


The Freight Traffic Department 
was privileged to receive a visit dur- 
ing August from Mr. Alexander 
Hinde, of Nahib Hinde, of Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. The House of Hinde is 
considered the leading Egyptian onion 
shipper to the New World. He was 
quite pleased with the expression,— 
“Big Onion Man from Egypt.” 

Other visitors to this Department 
were: Mr. C. A. Girvin, General Man- 
ager Foreign Sales Department and 
Mr. John J. Wirth, Havana Repre- 
sentative for the Johns-Manville Com- 
pany; Mr. J. A. Vasquez, who repre- 
sents at Havana large industries in 
the United States; Mr. Angel Garri, 
of Santiago, ‘Cuba, who in his visit 
is combining pleasure with business ; 
Mr. Pedro Abascal, a member of the 
firm of Abascal Sobrinos, our agents 
at Santiago, Cuba, who is spending 
his vacation in the States; Mr. A. Ar- 
mand, a large importer of Havana, 


Johnson, 


Cuba; Mr. T. Noel, Foreign Freight 
Agent, Western Pacific Railroad, San 
Francisco, Calif., who came a long 
way to pay his respects; Mr. W. E. 
Kennedy, Foreign Freight Agent, Mo- 
bile Ohio Railroad, Mobile, Ala., who 
dropped in to say “Hello”; Mr. H. M. 
Assistant Foreign Freight 
Agent, Missouri Pacific Railroad, St. 
Louis, Mo.; and Mr. Vincent Perez, 


a leading shoe importer of Havana, 


Cuba. 
Mr. O. C. Olsen, Foreign Freight 


Agent, Missouri-Pacific Railroad at St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mr, J. L. Simon, Assist- 


ant General Foreign Freight Agent, 
Mobile-Ohio Railroad, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Mr. H. G. McLean, Assistant to 
Foreign Freight Traffic Manager, 
Southern Railway, Louisville, Ky., 
visited our office on their return from 
Southern Ports Foreign Freight Com- 
mittee Meeting which was held at 
Montreal. 


The Song of the FREIGHT 
BREW. ol. G: 


Freight freight freight 
Case box bag or crate? 
Freight freight freight 
What delivery date?” 
Freight freight freight 
Measurement or weight? 
Freight freight freight 
Is that lighter late? 
Freight freight freight 
Don’t have those trucks wait. 
Freight freight freight 
Delivered in what state? 
Freight freight freight 
Tier those bags straight. 


Freight freight freight 
Equalize that rate. 

Freight freight freight 

Lake Shore or Nickel Plate? 
Freight freight freight 
Shippers we do placate. 
Freight freight freight 

But complaints we must debate. 
Freight freight freight 

When strikes make rates gyrate. 
Freight freight freight 


SOLICITORS MUST ORATE 
IN ORDER TO GET FREIGHT! 
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An Englishman and an Irishman 
lived in a coast town and both owned 
boats. One day the Englishman de- 
cided to christen his and on the stern 
he painted, “Henry the Eighth.” 

“An’ wot the divil will I be namin’ 
mine ?” mused the Irishman, Rejecting 
the suggestion of the other that he call 
his “George the Fifth,’ he became 
suddenly inspired and seizing brush 
and paint triumphantly inscribed the 
legend, “March the Seventeenth.” 


The small boy’s head bobbed up 
over the garden wall, and a meek little 
voice asked—Please, Miss Brown, 
may I have my arrow ?” 

“Yes, dear, certainly,” the next door 
neighbor answered, “where did it 
fall?” 

“I think,” was the reply, “it’s stuck 
in your cat.” 


Jimmie giggled when the teacher 
read the story of the Roman who 
swam across the Tiber three times be- 
fore breakfast. 

“You do not doubt that a trained 
swimmer could do that, do you, 
Jimmie?” the teacher demanded, 

“No, Ma’am,” answered Jimmie; 
“but I wondered why he didn’t make 
it four times and get back to the side 
his clothes were on.” 


“An’ yo’ say dat little twin baby am 
a gal?” inquired Parson Jones of one 
of his colored flock, 


““Peelin 


IS 


“Yessah.” 

“An’ de other one, 
contrary sex?” 

“Yassah. She am a gal too.” 


Am dat ob de 


“Mom,” whined the boy who was 
being fitted for a new suit, “I don't 
like the coat of this suit.” 

“Why,” inquired his mother, 
“what’s the matter with it?” 

“Them buttons on the sleeves, mom, 
they hurt my nose.” 


Dr. Payne: ‘What seems to be the 
matter with you?” 

Abie: “If I tell you will it be half 
rater, 


Listening in at Station C. B. 
(Cable Bureau)—heard on the tele- 
phone: 

“Hello, Ees’a dis stimship eenfirma- 
shun?” 

eS sine 

“Weel, wot time you will toll me 
my fren he come from Sout Eemerica 
Stimship Tewiwes ?” 

“The Tivives is expected to dock at 
ten o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

“My fren he get pully good jop 
Poourta Clumba but he’s a how you 
call, wife, Conchita, she get babby 
lasta monts. Poor José he musta see 
babby too much, so he queek come 
stimship Tewiwes. Gooda-bye, sank 
you too much,” 
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